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BEGINS MONDAY, JULY 17,1882, 
at Aeassiz Hatt (the new building 
erected for the Institute), CoTTAGE 
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OBJECT. 
This Institution was established for the pur- 
pose of affording to teachers ‘and ‘ others the 
opportunity of combining the study of (some 
speciality with the rest and recreation of a 
delightful and imnexpeusive seaside resort. 


Special reduced rates for students at 
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STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANCUACES, 309 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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GREEK. 


GOODWIN’S GREEK SERIES is used in 216 Colleges and over 400 High 
Schools; has been adopted the last year by 101 Colleges and 1381 High Schools. 
Send for a list of them. 


GOODWIN’S GRAMMAR and WHITE'S LESSONS have just been publishe 
in England for use in English Schools. 2° 


SEND FoR SPECIAL CIRCULARS AND INTRODUCTORY PRICES. 


GINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


13 Tremont BOSTON. 4 Broap 8r., NEW YORK. 180 Wasasn Avz., CHICAGO 


PRIZES 


Will be awarded in 12 PRIZES, from $5.00 to $50.00 each, 


DIXON’S PENCILS. 


All pupils of the public and private schools in the United States 
can compete, no matter what grade of skill or talent they may 
possess. One prize of $50.00 is offered to Art Students. For a 
pamphlet containing full particulars, send a postal-card to the 
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Pearls Of Thought... 


FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE, 


BY MRS, JOHN P. HANCOCK. 


Shut and bar the frozen portals, 
Doors of icy adamant: 
Send no more the feet of mortals 
Where the Arctic glaciers slant. 
Silence, there, and desolation 
Sit together on their throne; 
And unanswered invocation 
Smites the suppliant like a stone. 


Redly gleams auroral splendor, 
Softly white the snows enfold, 

And the icebergs, grandly render 
Rainbow lines aglint with gold. 

In their shadows,—in their shadows, 
Crushed and broken boats and men 

Lie, who sailed from fair green meadows, 
To the white bear’s frosty den: 


Sailed from wharves of crowded cities 
Cheered by mighty multitudes; 
Whom the world stands by and pities, 
Lost in pathless solitudes. 
Lost and lone, or calmly sleeping, 
Heeding neither winds nor waves; 
Stars of Ursa Major keeping 
Stately guard around their graves. 


One we know once plead, devoutly 
Plead, in song, a ship to save 

Which had borne our sailors stoutly 
In their battles on the wave. 

And the poet’s fire went round him! 
Vandal hands were stilled in shame! 

. And the yesterdays have found him 

Held like hers, a treasured name. 


Let me plead, whose brow shall never 

Wear the laurel or the bay, 
‘Send no prow of vessel ever 

Through the dread boreal way;’ 

Ransomed race, and named most precious, 
Is humanity by heaven; 

May our Nation, good and and gracious, 
Guard and keep her millions given: 


Keep them for her pride, her glory; 
Keep them for her wealth, her power; 
Teach them Liberty’s old story; 
Know their strength in peril’s hour. 
But close up the frozen portals, 
Doors of icy adamant ; 
Send no more the feet of mortals 
Where the Arctic glaciers slant. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Ten Larcest Cities 1x THE Worxp. — According 
to Rand, McNally & Co.’s new Atlas of the World, 
which has just been published, the population of the 
ten largest cities in the world is as follows: London, 
4,000,000; Paris, 1,988,806; Soo-choo, 1,500,000; Can- 
ton, 1,300,000; Peking, 1,206,599; New York, 1,206,- 

); Berlin, 1,111,630; King-te-ching, 1,000,000; 
Philadelphia, 846,979 ; Chang-chow, 800,000. 

DiscRIMINATION IN SALARIES AGAINST WoMEN.— 
A female teacher wants to know why she receives a 
smaller salary than a male teacher of like ability, in 
the same grade. It must be that she is willitig to 
work for less, or directors discriminate against her sex. 
We know that some of the best teachers in the State are 
women. Their scholarship, tact, patience, fervor, fidel- 
ity, and unselfish devotion to their life-work win the 
highest commendation. They should be adequately re- 
munerated for their faithful services. So important is 


the part that woman is playing in the activities of the 
age, that it 
be defined 


should no longer be said, “A woman may 
as a creature that receives half-price for all 


she does, and pays full-price for all she needs. No 


hotel or boarding-house takes a women at a discount of 
fifty per cent. Butcher, baker, grocer, mercer, haber- 
dasher, all ask her the utmost penny. No omnibus 
carries her for half-price. She earns asa child; she 
pays as a man.”—Arkansas School Journal. 


OvercRrowpINnG.—One of the great difficulties with 
which school-teachers have to contend in all large cities 
is the overcrowding classes. In Ontario the average 
number of pupils taught by each teacher is seventy-two, 
while to find from fifty to sixty scholars in each room 
is common throughout the country. The prevalent 
idea seems to be that the younger the scholars the 
easier it is to reach and manage them; hence, one finds 
the primary rooms the most crowded. But, in fact, the 


care of sixty adult pupils is less difficult than that of 
thirty small children, and no teacher should be called 
upon to preside over and teach more than forty pnpils 
in any primary school.—Prov. (R. I.) Press. 


AwakEN INTEREST. — Nature, in the eager and joy- 
ous play of childhood, points out the path to be pursued 
when the child comes under the formal instruction of 
the school-room. The essential thing is that he should 
be interested in the object of study; for where interest 
is lacking, the faculties lie dormant. When curiosity 
is aroused, the attention will be excited and maintained, 
and all the mental powers put. into a state of intense 
activity. The touchstone of a teacher’s success (and 
this cannot be too often said) is the degree of happiness 
with which children engage in their work; and they 
are happy in their work, (1) when it is wisely adapted 


to their power to do it; (2) when they are conscious of 
pede’ 5 effort; (3) when they feel that they are 
gaining in power. Consciousness of increased ability, 
of added strength, is the most alluring motive to per- 
sistence of effort.— W. H. Lambert, Supt. Schools, Mal- 


den, Mass. 


GENERAL ACQUIESCENCE IN THE NECESSITY OF THE 
System.—The common school system, as now in force, 
can be regarded as a permanent factor in the social cul- 
ture of the State. There are those, without doubt, 
who desire a change in some of its features, but no one 
wishes its overthrow. The children of the Common- 
wealth must be taught, and this is simply impossible 
without some system, under the guidance and guardian- 
ship of the law. And, in a government like ours, such 
guardianship cannot, in reference to those who are to 
receive its benefits, make or allow any distinctions of 
high or low, rich or poor, bond or free. The possible 
blessings of the system must be common to all. Con- 
nected with the system there are, it is true, problems 
of great difficulty, and as yet unsolved, growing out of 
the relations of Church and State, but those difficulties 
are not of such a character as to warrant any radical 
attempts to give up the present system and try another, 
nor do we believe that there are very many within the 
State who seriously entertain a thought of this kind.— 
Hon. HE. E. Higbee, State Supt. Schools, Penn. 

Spettinc. — The unphonetic character of our lan- 
guage renders it necessary for us to give much atten- 
tion to the matter of spelling. Experience has proven 
that practice in oral spelling is not as profitable as in 
written, and that the practice should not be confined to 
the spelling-book. In discarding the spelling-book 
in the primary school, the teacher is enabled to give 
several new words each day from the reader, and also 
to give more attention to the spelling of all the written 
language work. Words in cofinection with sentences 
are in this way studied, and there is not so much likeli- 
hood of wasting time upon words that are never or 
rarely used by the children. Unless great care is taken, 
eommon words may be neglected, if much time is spent 
upon those that are rare and difficult. For instance, 
in a set of language-papers received from pupils of the 
intermediate grade, I noted the following ways of spelling 


whose and their; Whos, whoes, hose, who’s, hous, whases, 


hoes, who, those, hoose, hoe’s, house, whoses, hase, whoe, 
whoe’s. Thear, there, thay, thair, thier, thoer, they, 
thare, ther, trere, theys, thar, therir. And this spell- 
ing came from pupils who had had much practice in 
difficult words of three syllables. The intermediate 
and grammar grades still retain the spelling-book, but 
the limited amount assigned to each class permits 
teachers to give frequent rewiews from both reading 
and spelling books and also from the pupils composition 
and examination papers. — J. 7. Prince, Supt. Schools, 
Watertown, Mass. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 


I, — MASSACHUSETTS, 


BY CHARLES F, THWING, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


In the sixty years between 1630 and 1690 it is prob- 
able that as large a proportion of educated men were 
to be found in New Fngland as in the mother-country. 
The careful investigations of Professor Drake of Yale 
College shows that not far from a hundred graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge were among the early settlers 
of the Northern colonies. The evidence indicates that 
about three-score of this number were residents of the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay. Plymouth colony, down 
to the landing of the first settled minister, Ralph 
Smith, in 1629, contained only one man of a liberal 
training,—Elder Brewster; and he had failed to com- 
plete by at least a year his course at Cambridge. 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations had in 
Roger Williams a Cambridge Bachelor of Arts, but be- 
sides him it enjoyed the presence of only one graduate. 
The colonies of Connecticut and New Haven, estab- 
lished in 1636 and 1638 as offshoots from Massachusetts 
Bay, were better provided with educated men than 
either Plymouth or the Rhode Island Plantations. 
Thomas Hooker and John Davenport and their com- 
panions planned and carried out a system of public 
schools ; but the men of liberal education who were per- 
manently connected with the Connecticut settlements 
were few. It was in Massachusetts Bay that the larg- 
est proportion of eminent men settled: it is probable 
that in this colony was one graduate of either Cam- 
bridge or Oxford to every group of thirty families. 

It was under the influence of these scholars, that not 
only Harvard College was founded six years after the 
first landing at Boston, but also a system of public 
schools established. 

The first entry in the public record-book of Boston 
bears the date of Ist July, 1634. Within a year of 
this date, 13th April, 1635, an agreement was made 
to write Phileman Purmont (Purment) to become 
school-master for the teaching and nurturing of chil- 
dren with us.” It is not recorded whether Mr. Pur- 
mont yielded to this invitation. Subsequent labor as a 
clergymen on the Piscataqua indicate that his relation 
to the first school of Boston was not permanent. But 
whether he’ refused or accepted, it seems certain that 
Daniel Maud was chosen as a teacher. The school was 
endowed with the gift of several acres of land and of 
several islands, as Deer Island, Long Island, and 
Spectacle Island, the income of which was used in its 
support. The school thus opened is the present Bos- 
ton Latin School. i 

Various schools were at an early day established in 
the thirty vigorous townships which formed the Massa- 
chusetts Colony. In Salem as early as 1628 Endicott 
was recommended “to train up some of the Indian chil- 
dren to reading and religion.” In the course of the 
next few years the references to schools in the records 
af the town are frequent. Charlestown, Dorchester, 
and Newbury opened -schools before the passage of the 


first colonial law regarding education, 
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On June 14, 1642, the following law was passed: 


“This court, taking into consideration the great neglect of 
many parents and masters, in training up their children in 
learning and labor, and other employments which may be 
profitable to the Commonwealth, do hereby order and decree 
that in every town the chosen men appointed for managing 
the prudential affairs of the same shall henceforth stand 
charged with the care of the redressof thisevil; . . . and. 
for this end, they, or the greater number of them, shall have 
power to take account, from time to time, of all parents and 
masters, and of their children, concerning the calling and em- 
ployment of their children, especially of their ability to read 
and understand the principles of religion, and the capital laws 
of this country, and to impose fines upon such as shall refuse to 
render such accounts to them when they shall be required; and 
they shall have power, with consent of any court or magistrate, 
to put forth apprentices the children of such as they sball fiad 
not to be able and fit to employ and bring them up; . . . 
and for their better performance of this trust committed to 
them, they may divide the town amongst them, appointing to 
every one of the said townsmen a certain number of families 
to have special oversight of.” 


In 1647 was passed a law even more stringent, and in 


the history of the schools of Massachusetts, the most 
important : 

‘It being,” its preamble reads, ‘‘ one chief project of the old 
deluder, Satan, to keep men from the knowledge of the Script- 
ures, as, in former times, by keeping them in an unknown 
tongue, 80, in these latter times, by persuading from the use 
of tongues, that so at least the true sense and meaning of the 
original might be clouded by false gloss of saint-seeming de- 
ceivers; now, that learning may not be buried in the grave of 
our fathers, in the Church and Commonwealth, the Lord 
assisting our endeavors,’’—the law enacts: 

**It is therefore ordered, that every township in this jaris- 
diction, after the Lord hath increased them to the number of 
fifty housholders, shall then forthwith appoint one within 
their town to teach al! such children as shall resort to him, to 
read and write, whose wages shall be paid, either by the par- 
ents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in gen- 
eral, by way of supply, as the major part of those that order 
the prudentials of the town shall appoint, provided, those that 
send their children be not oppressed by paying much more 
than they can have them taught for in other towns; and it is 
further ordered, that, where any town shall increase to the 
number of one hundred families or householders, they shall 
set up a grammar school, the master thereof being able to in- 
struct youth so far as they may be fitted for the university, 
provided that, if any town neglect the performance hereof 
above one year, that every such town shall pay £5 to the next 
school, till they shall perform this order.”’ 


In a speech made in the House of Commons in 1847 
in behalf of education, Macaulay referring to the set- 
tlers of Massachusetts and to their schools said: 
“Though their love of freedom of conscience was illimit- 
able and indestructible, they could see nothing servile 
or degrading in the principle, that the State should 
take upon itself the charge of the education of the peo- 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE KIN- 
DERGARTEN. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Several years ago there sprang up in the heart of one 
noble woman a thought which, like the good seed in 
the parable, has borne fruit an hundred fold. To one 
who is interested in the elevation of human beings, 
Mrs. Shaw’s kindergartens in Boston form an interest- 
ing study. 

The kindergarten takes the little one when it is com- 
paratively innocent, and by cultivating healthy think- 


ing and right doing, prevents, in a great measure, the 


ripening of the seeds of evil in its nature. We 
have seen its moral power with the spoiled darlings of 


wealthy homes, but never have its foundation principles 


been more strikingly illustrated to our minds, than 


with the children of the very poor. ; 


One dull, drizzly day in February, we entered the 


pleasant apartment in the Cushman School, conducted 
by Mrs. Ropes. 
lovely room!” 


Our first exclamation was, “ What a 
Its walls were lined with pictures. 
The subjects were numerous,—children at play or 


work, animals, flowers, fruit, and at one end of the 
room, Raphael’s ever-divine “ Madonna della sedia.” 
Bright-colored Christmas and advertising cards were ar- 
ranged in festoons, and shelves of toys alternated with 
the cabinets containing the gift and occupation-mate- 
rial. Everything was in the daintiest order; every- 
thing sunny and cheerful. 


At nine, the children began to assemble. Larger 


brothers and sisters from the primary school came lead- 
ing little tots. 
their darlings. 
comfortable; many poor and worn, yet clean; a few 
ragged almost in the extreme. 
were clean. 
gravely presented its little hand in greeting. If the 
hands were clean the pupil passed on to its seat, if not 
the wee one went to the nurse in the dressing-room. 
If a child came in a hopelessly ragged or soiled dress, 
it was provided with a clean apron. 


Mothers, in shabby clothing, brought 
Some of the dresses were neat and 


Yet most of the faces 
Each child went up to Mrs. Ropes and 


By quarter past nine the circle of sixty chairs was 
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In the room across the hall we saw an excellent lesson 
in color given by Miss Cotting, with colored tablets in 
the form of squares. We also saw one division use the 
wooden dumbbells with much grace and precision. 

At eleven the lunch-baskets were brought out, the 
plates distributed, and the little folks ate their cakes 
and fruit with much relish. Good manners were very 
apparent. To be sure, one or two sweet babies showed 
a disposition to put their orange-seeds or cake-crumbs 
on the floor and their plates on their heads; but this 
was easily checked. At twelve, there was one last 
merry play and march; then the children passed to 
the charge of the waiting mother, brother, or sister, 
and the good time was over for the day. 

Much might be said of the excellence of that system 
which awakens and develops every power in full har- 
mony, and answers so completely to the wants of child-na- 
ture. It is our purpose, however to dwell only on one 
side of this training,—to notice the moral effects which 
result from the kindergarten. 

The kindergarten cultivates good habits. The first 
that may be mentioned is cleanliness. Many of these 
children come from homes where filth and squalor 
abound. These refined and noble women enter the 
darkest and dirtiest abodes, and by their kind words 
cheer many a despairing mother. These little ones 
are led to a clean, beautiful room. They are washed, 
and clad in clean garments. Everything about them is 
daintily pure and neat. Very soon the idea dawns on 
the child’s mind that dirt is undesirable; that if he 
would press the snowy hand of his loved teacher, his 
hand must beclean. He begins to take more pains to 
appear neat and tidy. The poor mothers, seeing their 
children the objects of such disinterested care, take 
heart and care for them children more tenderly, and 
new comforts and cleanliness appear in their wretched 
homes. 

Second, we may mention habits of politeness. The 
giving of the hand to the teacher in greeting, the word 
of thanks for favors, the simple apology for carelessness, 
all are the outward signs of this valuable habit. The 
good table-manners cultivated by the lunch are espe- 
cially valuable to children who see little of the sweet 
courtesies of life elsewhere. 


ple. In the year 1642 they passed their first legisla- 
tive enactment on this subject, in the preamble of 
which they distinctly pledged themselves to this princi- 
ple, that education was a matter of the deepest possible 
importance and the greatest possible interest to all na- 
tions and to all communities ; and that, as such, it was 
in an eminent degree deserving of the peculiar atten- 
tion of the State.” 

Before the union of the colonies of Massachusetts 
Bay and Plymouth in 1691, other acts were passed 
with the design of either increasing or making more 
secure the benefits of education. In 1654 the General 
Court, convinced that it was important that youth be 
educated not only “in good literature but in sound doc- 
trine,” command the overseers of the college and the 
selectmen of the town to employ no teachers that have 
manifested themselves unsound in the faith or scandal- 
ous in their lives, and have not given satisfaction ac- 
cording to the rules of Christ.” In 1671 the penalty 
for not observing the law of 1647 regarding schools was 
increased to ten pounds, and in 1683 it was again 
doubled. 

The history of the neighboring colony of Plymouth 
in respect to education is most unlike the record of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. In his forcible letter to the Pilgrims, 
John Robinson wrote: “You are not furnished with 
any persons of special eminency above the rest;” and 
of the entire Mayflower company of a hundred ‘only 
three can be traced to English homes. 

The lack of men of liberal education was quite as 
marked as the absence of all of noble blood. It was 


therefore nearly fifty years after the landing at Plym- 
outh that any public record is made in reference to ed- 
ucation. In 1663 the General Court imposed upon the 
towns the duty of having a schoolmaster “to train up 
children to reading and writing.” Four years later the 
income from certain fisheries on the Cape was devoted 
to schools. In 1677 it was ordered that a school be 
established in every town of fifty families. 


well-nigh filled with children, ranging from three to 
five years. We saw the dark eyes and keen faces of 
little Isaac or Israel from Salem street. Here and there 
a fat, rosy creature, with great serene blue eyes, pro- 
claimed himself, by his quaint accent and misplacement 
of h’s, to be a son of Old England. Merry little Mike 
or Jim bobbed up and down, irrepressible as are all the 
children of the Emerald Isle. While occasionally we 
met the glance of some dove-eyed Italian child, in its 
quaint national costume. 

The kindergartner talked with the children in a 
bright yet serious way, of the great sun that peeped in 
upon them every morning, waking up the flowers and 
making every heart glad; also of the rain that moist- 
ened the thirsty flowers. Gradually the conversation 
directed itself to the great God, and the children rising 
and folding their tiny hands, repeated a little prayer. 
It was very simple,—thanks to the good Father, and a 
request that He would make them good children. Sev- 
eral games and songs followed. They were birds sing- 
ing in trees, and building nests, and carrying messages 
to loved ones. They were mill-wheels grinding corn, 
brooks turning wheels, pigeons flying from their cotes. 
They marched two by two or in single file, turning, 
winding, keeping step with the piano, every eye spark- 
ling with glee, and scme so happy that they shout 
aloud. 

After quite a play, the sixty were divided into sev- 
eral groups and led off to the various tables, where, 
under the charge of the assistants, the occupations of 
the day were carried on. At one table we saw a lesson 
given in form. The edges, faces, and corners of the 
cube were pointed out, the faces and edges measured to 
show that they were alike. Then a grand barn was 
built,—each child adding his cube,—and was filled with 
toy animals. The children volunteered bits of informa- 
tion, the teacher told merry little stories; every one was 


Third, may be noticed habits of thoughtfulness and 
personal kindness. The kindergarten child is taught 
to choose not for himself, but for others. ‘ Who shall 
have this pretty ball ?” says the kindergartner. “Alice! 
Alice!” cry several voices; and the baby of.all, the 
latest and shyest newcomer, is led to the pretty gift. 
We saw a wee thing trying to hang up its hood, while 
its companion, not much larger, was patiently holding 
aside a heavy coat that hung from the hook above. 
The beautiful articles made by the children are not for 
self, but for some friend or member of the home-circle. 
The kindergartner works purely for the children, the 
children for each other ; and the selfish child who will 
not “help” is set alone outside the happy circle until, 
tired of his self-imposed isolation, he pleads to be taken 
back again. 

Fourth, habits of happiness. Happiness is to the 
child what sunshine is to the flower. The happy child 
is generally the good child; and to cultivate a happy 
spirit means to radiate sunshine everywhere. And no- 
where may be seen brighter faces or heartier glee than 
in the kindergarten. Cross words, frowns, ill-temper, 
—no room exists for these in this happy place. 

Fifth, habits of truthfulness. It is very beautiful to 
notice the loving, confiding spirit of many of these chil- 
dren, not only toward the kindergartners, but toward 
the kind Father in Heaven. We remember one fair- 
haired, noble boy, who in his last sickness sent his 
toys and precious things to his little mates in the 
kindergarten. Then, smiling up into the faces above 
him, said balf-dreamily, “ Nat has tried to be a good 
boy, so that God may be glad.” “Have you had 
a nice time to-day, Bessie?” we asked of one child. 
“Yes, I have been good to-day. We have all been 
good. This kindergarten is for good children,” was 
the reply. Then adding, thoughtfully, “ Everybody 


_ Yet, although the Pilgrims were thus tardy in mak- 
ing public provision for education, the wills they exe- 
cuted gnd other documents indicate that the fireside 
snstruction of their children was not entirely neglected, 


| 


wide awake, and had something to say. 


At another table the children were forming symmet- 


rical figures with whole and half rings of steel; at an- 
other, weaving designs with strips of colored paper, 


must be good here ; God wants us to be good.” 

If the effect of the kindergarten is ennobling to the 
child, it is equally so to the teacher. We have no more 
refined, cultivated, or elevated class of instructors than 
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the kindergartners. Each one is an enthusiast, each 
one is a consecrated worker, devoting her whole power 
to a most unselfish object. We have seen many of 
that class, and never one who was impatient, pet- 
ulant, or selfish in her work. A blow, a frown, a cross 
word, these are unknown in the kindergarten. Into 
the homes of sorrow and crime these consecrated work- 
ers go, carrying with them both material and spirit- 
ual aid. And little children, defrauded from their birth, 
are brought out of sin and darkness into a pure, sunny 
atmosphere, are aided in every way to be happy, useful, 
and kind. 


A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 


For the use of teachers and classes in connection with any series of text- 
books on Geography. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


OnaptTer V. 
THE EARTH SPINNING AND ROLLING — ROTATION 
AND REVOLUTION. 

Take a lighted globe or candle for the sun, in an 
otherwise dark room. Take an orange to represent the 
earth, as it is of the same shape and proportionate un- 
evenness of surface. Push a knitting-needle through 
the orange for it to turn upon. Carry the orange, 
spinning upon the needle, about the light, at a distance 
which will give the lines of light and shade distinctly 
upon the orange. This illustrates the rotation and rev- 
olution of the earth; it rotates upon its axis, and re- 
volves in its orbit. The part of the orange under the 
light of the candle at any instant has day, and the 
part in the shade has night. That part turned to the 
light has day, and that turned away has night. This 
partially represents day and night upon the earth. 

We roll into the sunlight for our day, and out of it 
for our night once every twenty-four hours (if we remain 
in the same place), which is the time in which the earth 
turns npon its axis. But, to make the illustration 
exact, hold the orange with the needle inclined 234°, 
which will make it slant like the cut. 

Now turn the orange upon the needle 
and carry it about the light with the 
needle, always pointing the same way, 
— sometimes toward the light, some- 
times directly from it, and sometimes 
neither. Observe as you turn the or- 
ange on its axis, and carry it in its 
orbit where the light and shade are outlined. 

Stick pins in to mark the outline of light when the 
needle points directly toward the candle; they will de- 
fine a circle just 234° around the North pole, represent- 
ing the Arctic circle, all lighted up by the sun’s rays, 
and a similar circle, representing the Antarctic circle, 
wholly in shadow about the South pole. It represents 
a day of twenty-four hours at the North pole, and a 
night of twenty-four hours at the South pole, once a 
year. Exactly the reverse takes place when the North 
pole points directly away from the sun at the opposite 
points of its orbit; twenty-four hours of night at the 
North pole, and the same of day at the South pole, once 
a year. At points of the orbit midway between these, 
the light would fall equally on the North and South 
pole, over the hemisphere toward the light, making 
equal day and night all over the earth twice a year. 
These points in the orbit called equinoxes. The light 
and shade within the Arctic circles will gradually change 
places as the longest day gives place to the longest 
night, and longest night to longest day again. (Let 
each pupil go through with this experiment with the 
orange and candle, and observe clearly the phenomena 
of day and night produced by rotation, revolution, and 
the inclination of the axis.) 

The parts of the orange nearest the light represent 
the torrid zone, where the heat and length of day 
and night vary least. If you stick pins into those 
parts of the orange which the light falls vertically upon 
at midsummer and midwinter, or the longest day and 
longest night, you will have the north and south limit 
of the torrid zone. Between the torrid and frigid zones 
are the temperate zones, which increase in cold and in- 
— of day and night as they approach the frigid 

nes. 

You can see, by the orange, that the parts of the earth 
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upon which the sun shines vertically will get most heat, 
as you feel the direct force of a fire most when directly 
in front of it. 


Norr.—A Gyroscope will illustrate the rétation of the earth, 
and show that the axis of any rapidly-spinning, flexible globe 
will soon assume the position of the axis of the earth; also 
that the bulge of the globe will be greater at the equator than 
at the poles, making the form that of an oblate spheroid, with 
the axis inclined 231¢ degrees from the vertical. A Tellurium 
may also be useful to show tne combined motions of the sun, 
planets, and moon. Give some idea of the size of the earth, 
measured by the time it takes to sail or travel round it. Give 
some idea of the velocity of the earth on its axis and in its 
orbit, by comparison with the velocity of a train of cars at the 
usual speed. Give some idea of the distance of the earth and 
moon from the sun, by ie? or in which it might be trav- 
ersed by cars or by light. e do not feel the motion of the 
earth because we so thoroughly partake of it. 


A CONTRAST. 


BY MORTIMER A. WARREN. 

I have written a letter to-day; yes, I have writtentwo. Both 
were to former pupils, and both, by chance, bear the same 
surnominal superscription. The one I addressed to the Hon. 
Mr. H ——, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., 
for my Henry is now a member of that body; the other I ad- 
dressed to Miss V. H ——, South Carolina, for my former 
pupil is a teacher among the freedmen. And it is of the con- 
trast between the two that I wish to write. 

Taking the two, age for age, and at the time I knew them 
best, I cannot say that I would place one mind as on the whole 
superior to the other; but the one had a white skin, and the 
other was brown. The one had a fondness for games and the 
other for poetry, and it was the girl who loved the poetry. 
The boy was in my class at Sunday-school as well, and I re- 
member personal talks with him concerning things that are 
weightier than arithmetic. I never taught this young lady from 
the Bible except to stand before my whole class with that 
book, or a copy of Whittier in hand, and read. I remember 
the intense desire I used to have that those young men and 
women (it was a normal school) might see the opportunities 
for good widening about them. I remember the wish I had 
that they would see the divinity of Work, and consecrate their 
lives to usefulness, 

And it is not without a deep joy that I have written this 
letter to South Carolina to-day, for it is in answer to this from 
which I now quote: 


\ 

** My school-house is built of what they call poles. I call 
them small pine logs. It is daubed with mud to keep out the 
cold, but of course it does not answer that purpose very well. 
However, we keep from getting bad colds, for we have a stove; 
and as the school-house is built right in the pine woods, we 
have plenty of wood, and keep good fires. My greatest trouble 
is that we have but one window. Window, did I say ? this is 
the only house in the settlement that has window-sashes. My 
school-room window is a hole cut in the logs, and a rough 
board shutter fastened on by leather straps. In cold weather 
this and the door must be kept closed; so that if it were not 
for numerous breaches in walis and roof, we would be in dark- 
ness. There is a hole in the roof as large as a large slate, 
which is very convenient save in rainy weather. Such is my 
school-house. The furniture consists of rough pine benches 
without backs, and a split-bottomed chair and pine table. 
Chere is a blackboard three feet by two. . . . 

**] have scholars from the ‘ First Reader’ to the ‘ Fourth’; 
from those learning to count and make figures, to 2 class in 
division. What worries me most is that they know so little 
of what is going on in the world; they read no papers. I have 
given away all that were sent me, and they seem to appreciate 
them greatly. I have talked with several of the parents and 
asked them to take a good religious paper, — the New York 
Weekly Witness, or some such paper. Some have promised 
to take it, but cannot this year because it has been a bad 
‘crop’ year. 

‘*The school has only one term of two months and a half 
this year. Generally the patrons continue the term after the 
State money gives out, but this year the crops were bad, and 
some of the patrons who farm on rented lands cannot get 
bread for their children, much less send them to school. 
Most of the land in this settlement is owned by colored farmers, 
in farms of from fifty to two hundred acres. One old man 
has a farm of two hundred acres; is entirely out of debt; takes 
no lien; has a buggy; raises his own meat, corn, rice, wheat, 
etc.,—of course he raises cotton,—and yet this man can barely 
read, and I have taught him to write a little; and they live in 
a house that you would not put your horsesin. . . I some- 
times wish I could come and live with them all the time; there 
is so much more to be taught them than can be learned in the 


school-room.’’ 
So runs the letter. 


Well, what of it? Thousands are daily doing as self-sacri- 
ficing work and making no more complaint. And, on the 
other hand, some must be called to higher stations, like this 
boy of yours: what of it ? ‘ 

This: that we must not despise the present, nor despair of 
the future of the race and the land so long as these thousands, 
—ineluding you and me,—go cheerfully on with their toil; 
and that it is the teacher’s duty to teach by word, and illus- 
trate in life the divinity of Work of whatever grade. For my 
part I cannot tell which I love the more,—Henry, whom I have 
been telling to detect the right ander sophistry, and to stand 
by it, or Miss ——, whom I have been telling how glad I am 
with what she has done and may yet do. And if my story 
ends too much like preaching, I am indeed sorry for it; but it 
would write itself so. 


Danbury, Conn., Feb., 1882. 


EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Forty-Firta ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE BOARD OF Epvu- 
CATION OF MASSACHUSETTS, AND ITS SECRETARY, 
Hon. W. Dickrnson. 


The report of the Board is a clear and able document, set- 
ting forth its work, and the needs of the schools. It states, 
very wisely, that in the matter of common-school administra- 
tion, the State itself, through its own officials, does little more 
than to observe what is done, and cause it to be known as 
widely as as it may, and to make suggestions of improvement. 


** This characteristic feature in the policy of the Common- 
wealth in the care of its schools is one of importance to be 
considered, and kept in mind. It affects the nature of the 
responsibility that rests with this Board in respect to the effi- 
ciency of our schools, and it affects also much more widely the 
judgment that isto be formed concerning the development 
thus far of our common-school system. 

**Itis evident that this policy may have its elements both 
of weakness and of strength. It may allow to be left fora 
long time untouched many errors and defects in the manage- 
ment of the schools, which might be at once removed if the 
State were to lay its hand directly upon them; and it may 
seem thus to fail, and may perhaps really fail, in bringing the 
schools with sufficient promptness to the best attainable re- 
sults. But, on the other side, in its reliance upon the intelli- 
gence and carefulness of the people themselves, in their sev- 
eral localities, and through the necessity of working only 
through such agencies, it may secure, in a more permanent 
manner, the gains that are made.”’ 

The Board earnestly requests of the General Court that 
it may be enabled to employ at least two additional agents. 
This is not regarded as by any means an adequate pro- 
vision for all the requirements of the public ‘service in this 


department. The agents of the Board, as assistants of the 
secretary, aid in conducting the teachers’ institutes, and they 
attend also the meetings of the various associations of teachers, 
superintendents, and committees, wherever they may be held. 
They have thus large opportunities for acquaintance and com- 
munieation with the persons directly engaged in the work of 
public instruction; and they are able, on these occasions, 
both to gather up, and to distribute in the most effective man- 
ner, the fruits of experience and reflection relative to the 
ordering of all school affairs. The institutes especially are of 
the greatest value in this respect. Twenty-one have been held 
during the season now closing, and they have been attended 
by 2,276 teachers. The interest manifested in them by the 
teachers, and also by the public at large, does not abate, but 
exhibits rather a continued increase. It is greatly to be de- 
sired that a still larger number of these meetings might be 
held, and that their length might be, in some cases, increased. 

These agents visit also, to such extent as they are able, the 
schools themselves throughout the State; but the work is by 
far too large for them, Three years ago, by the desire and 
with the codperation of the committees, some beginning was 
made, in one county, of a systematic examination of the 
schools with respect to attainments actually made by the 
pupils, and with a record of the results arrived at arranged in 
form for general use. During the last school-year, State 
Agents Walton and Hubbard have made a careful examination 
of many schools of Bristol, Hampden, and Franklin counties, 
and their detailed reports in this volume will be read with 
great interest by the people and by the educators of the country. 

The normal schools, which are distinctly committed to the 
charge of the Board, and for which alone it is directly respon- 
sible, have received careful attention during the year. hey 
are all in a flourishing condition, and the five normal schools, 
with the Normal Art School, were never doing better work for 
the State. It is certain that their influence is felt to an in- 
creasing extent in the elevation of the standard of capacity 
and fitness in preparation of those who are to enter upon the 
work of instruction in our public schools. It is to be wished 
that larger numbers of these persons might share directly in 
the advantages which these training-schools in the art of 
teaching are able to afford. 

The Board has observed with satisfaction the signs of con- 
tinued popular interest concerning the moral influences put 
forth by our schools upon the children and youth assembled in 
them. In the report of last year, it was recommended that the 
school committees should be required by law to make special 
mention, in their reports, of the condition in this respect of 
each schoo! under their care. 


THE COST TO THE STATE, 


Sec. Dickinson’s report to the Board is full of the most inter- 
esting and practical matter. The following summary of statis- 
tics will show the outward condition of education: 


No. of cities and towns: cities, 21; towns, 325. 
of public schools, 6,001; increase for the year, 431. 
of persons in the State between the ages of 5 and 15 years, May 1, 
1880, 312,680; increase for the year, 5,359. 
of pupils of all ages in all the public schools during the year, 325,239; 
increase for the year, 8,462. 
Av. membership of pupils in ail the public schools for the year, 262,031; 
increase for the year, 784. 
Av. eae 4 in all ee public schools during the year, 233,108; decrease 
or the year, 19. 
Per cent. of attendance, based upon the average membership, .89. 
No. of Sito under 5 years of age attending the public schools, 1,685; 
ecrease, 148. 
of persons over 15 years of age attending the public schools, 24,344; 
decrease for the year, 676. , 
of persons Segneres as teachers in the — schools during the year; 
males, 1,134; females, 7,727; total, 8,861. 
of teachers required by the public schools, 7,155. 
of teachers who have attended normal schools, 2,236, 
of teachers who have graduated from normal schools, 1,931. 
Av. wages of male teachers per month in the public schools, $85.54; in- 
crease, $18.00. 
Av. wages of female teachers per month in the public schools, $38.49; in- 


crease, $7.90. 
of months all the public schools have been kept during the 
school-year, 53,506.6. ‘ 
AY. the public schools have been kept (8 months, 18 
‘ ays), 8.18. 
No. of high schools, 215. 
of teachers in high schools, 595. 
of pupils in high schools, 18,900. 
Amt. of saluries paid to principals of high schools, $262,867.14. 
Evening schools : No., 97, kept in 29 cities and towns. No, of 
teachers, 408. Whole no. of pupils, 10,294; males, 7,852; females, 
2,442. Av. attendance, 4,765. ©. of evenings, 1,659. Expense, 


$63,589.00. 
Amt. raised by taxation for support of public schools, incladin, cr yw 
of teachers, fuel, care of fire and school-rooms, $4,130,714.11; 


151.37. 
Expense of supervision of public schools, $159,313.79. 
Selaries t 
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pense preparing and printing school reports, $12,450.45. 
Expenses for sundries, books, stationery, maps, globes, etc., $291,728.48, — 
Amt, expended in 1880-81 for erecting school-houses, $595,800.37, 
. il 
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expended for alterations and permanent improvements in school- 
houses, $267 545.67. 
Amt. expended for ordinary repairs of school-houses, $121,534.16. 
of voluntary contributions for public schools, $5,279.63. 
of local school funds, the income of which can be ae only 
for the support of schools and academies, $2,161 46. 
Income of local funds appropriated to schools and academies, $110,327.63. 
Income of funds appropria for public schools at the option of the 
towns, as surplus revenue, tax on dogs, etc., $183,072.36. 
Income of State school fund paid to cities and towns in aid of public 
hools for the school year 1880-81, $69,007.81. 
Of this amount there was appropriated for apparatus and books of refer- 
26.97 


erence, $4,326.97. 
returned as expended on public schools alone, exclusive of ex- 
pense of repairing and e ng school-houses, $4,851 ,566.55. 

Sum raised by taxes, and income of funds at the option of the towns, and 
the tax on dogs (exclusive of taxes for school edifices), for each 
child in the State between 5 and 15 years of age, $15,516. 

Percentage of the valuation of 1881 appropriated for public schools, in- 

uding only wages of teachers, fuel, care of fire and school-rooms, 
two and fifty-one hundredths wilis. 

Schools in charitable and reformatory institutions: No., 15; number of 
different pupils, 955; average number attending during the year, 
603; number under 5, 23; number between 5 and l5re ing July 
31, 1881, 540. No. of teachers: males, 9; females, 14; wages of 
male teacher per month, $49.17; female teachers, $23.38. Lengt 
of school, an average of 11 months and 15 days. 

No. of incorporated academies, 68. 

Whole number of students for the year, 8,069. 

Ant. of tuition paid, $433,841.18. 

No. of private schvols, 349. 

Whole number attending for the year, 17,842. 

Estimated amount of tuition, $387,926.77. 

Amt. paid to maintain public schools: For wages, fuel, care of fires aud 
school-rooms, supervision. repairing, and erecting school-houses, 

rinting reports of school committees, providing apparatus and 
oy stationery, maps, globes, school-room supplies, etc. $5,776,- 
541.75. 

Amt. for each person in the State between the ages of 5 and ye Coon. 
for each person in the State between the ages of 5 and 15 years, ex- 
clusive of ex of repairing and erecting school- houses, $15 516. 

Percentage of valuation of 1881, (344 mills), $0.0035. 
In addition to the amount paid for her public schools, Massachusetts ex- 


pended in 1880,— 
For her deaf and dumb, + $29,128.76 
For her blind, . . . . . . 30,000.00 
For her idiotic, + 17,500.00 
For her children at primary school, Monson, . 51,976.18 
For her cogs at Reform School, Westboro, . . 39,441 
For her gir 18,217.72 


at Industrial School, Lancaster, . 
Total, ° ——_—— $ 186, 264.20 

Mr. Dickinson’s report proper is one of the clearest and 
ablest documents which has ever been issued from the Secre- 
tary’s office. After discussing the condition and treatment of 
deaf mutes and presenting the report of the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind, the Secretary gives an analysis of the school 
returns, a brief history of the school legislation of the State, 
and directs attention to the principles on which free schools 
are established and organized. Among the subjects carefully 
analyzed are the purposes of courses of study, and the two 
grades of educational institutions. In the lowest grade are to 
be taught the elements of knowledge; in the highest, the ele- 
mentary studies are pursued as sciences; the two forming a 
complete system. True teaching and supervision are ably pre- 
sented, and one of the most practical chapters is that on 
Building and Furnishing School-houses. A Course of Studies 
is given for elementary schools; Means of Teaching are given; 
The requisites of a Good Teacher are set forth, with acarefully- 
prepared argument f6r right early training, in which the kin- 
dergarten is earnestly advocated as possessing the methods and 
spirit which should pervade all teaching. Mr. Dickinson re- 
ports the institutes of the year as unusually successful, gives 
a favorable opinion as to women on School Boards, commends 
the work of normal schools, recommends journals of educa- 
tion to aid teachers, and especially urges more State agents 
and more supervisors. : 

In the appendix we find the financial statistics, and ‘‘ The 
Manual Element in Education,’’ by Dr. Runkle. Other valu- 
able documents and papers makes this one of the most prac- 
tical reports which has been sent to the people of the State. 


THE LOOKER-ON. 


— The vis inertia is an important quality of the character 
of most children. The disposition to be contrary is equally 
strong in them. Taking advantage of this spirit of contra- 
siety, and turning it by strategy so as to do the will of the 
teacher, is an effective mode of disciplining children, and one 
for which teachers too generally fail to avail themselves. By 
suspending children who are absent a given number of days, 
the attendance is raised to a high figure; that is, children 
are kept in school by the menace to turn them out. Closing 
the half-door of a school-house does more to hurry the chil- 
dren in than would be done by a stitk in the hands of the 
teacher. Teachers, as a class, are too direct in their methods. 
They seldom draw a confession of a fault from children, be- 
cause they assail them with an accusation of guilt, and thus 
put them on the defensive. If lawyers and detectives ap- 
proached their prey in similar manner, the discovery of crime 
would belong to the domain of accident rather than that of 
art. Poor disciplinarians have too much sincerity and too 
little tact. By these remarks it is not intended to advise fraud 
or deception. The aim should be to win the confidence of 
children and get them to do the teacher’s will while they fancy 
they are doing their own. The fancy in such cases may be 


identical with the fact. Unless brute force be the sole disci- 

plinary reliance, success in school government is the outgrowth 

of a series of skillful surprises on the of the teacher. The 

most effective measure is that which children least ex In 

war, in law, in diplomacy, in business, the policy of indirection 

is legitimately carried out. But in the room, where it 
be most effective, it is seldom tried. 


Sprine.—From the cold embrace of Winter, 
Like a laughing wanton maiden, 
Spring on noiseless feet advances 
Fresh with rural beauties laden. 
At her coming, icy fetters 
Break, and murmuring waters flow; 
Nature from her slumber w 


in music sweet and low. —Anon. 


A TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


BY REV. F. N. PELOUBET, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Question.—What produces drunkenness ? Ans.—Alcohol. 

Q.—Where may alcohol be found? A.—In all intoxicating 
drinks. 

Q —How are intoxicating drinks produced ? A.—By distil- 
lation, brewing, and fermentation. 

Q.—Mention some distilled liquors. A.—Whiskey, brandy, 
rum, gin. 

Q.—Some produced by brewing. A.—Ale and beer. 

Q.—Some produced by fermentation. A.—Wine and hard 
cider. 

Q.—How does alcohol affect the human body ? A.—1. It 
weakens the muscles; 2. It injures the nerves; 3. It inflames 


& | the stomach and injures digestion; 4. It destroys a pure, natu- 


ral, healthy taste; 5. It exhausts the strength, and shortens 
life; 6. It damages the health of the whole system; 7. It makes 
drunkenness, gout, and delirium-tremens. 

Q —How does alcohol affect the mind? A.—1. It takes 
away the reason; 2. It inflames every bad passion; 3. It de- 
ranges every faculty; 4. It produces insanity. 

Q.—How many drunkards are there in the United States? 
A.—More than half-a-million. 

Q—Where did they all come from? A.—They all were 
once little innocent children. 

Q.—How did they become drunkards? By beginning to use 
intoxicating liquors. 

Q.—How many drunkards die every year? A.—At least 
sixty thousand. 

Q.—Then how many children start every year to become 
drunkards, in order to keep the number full? If any grim 
giant, or great dragon, should destroy so many children every 
year, what would we do with him? What should we do with 
intemperance ? 

Q.—What leads so many young people to use intoxicating 
drinks? A.—1. Some like the taste of it; 2, Some think it 
manly; 3. Some because it is fashionable; 4. Some because 
tempted by companions; 5. Some because ashamed to refuse 
and be odd; 6. All hope to escape being drunkards, and are 
sure they can stop before it is too late. 

Q.—What can we do to keep from becoming drunkards ? 
A.—1. Touch not, taste not, handle not, anything that can 
intoxicate; 2. Sign the total abstinence pledge; 3. Keep it; 
4. Join temperance societies, the Band of Hope, and the Sab- 
bath-school; 5. Keep out of bad company; 6. Keep away from 
bad places; 7. Trust in the Lord Jesus with all your heart; 
8. Keep full of good thoughts and good deeds. 

Q.—What can we do to prevent others from becoming 
drunkards ? A.—1. Set them an example of temperance; 
2. Invite them to the Sabbath-school; 3. Invite them to join 
the temperance societies; 4. Do all we can to make the meet- 
ings interesting and profitable; 5. Lead them to Jesus, who 
will give them the victory. 


Do the following examples in temperance arithmetic: 
Intoxicating liquors cost, every year, $600,000,000. If as 
much more is lost by wasted time, shortened lives, men and 
material misemployed, what is the total loss by intoxicating 
liquors? How much would it be in ten years? How many 
churches could you build with this sum, at $20,000 apiece ? 
How many schoolhouses, at $5,000. How many homes for the 
poor, at $2,000! How many Bibles could be sent to the 
heathen, at 50 cents each ? How many missionaries, at $800 ? 
How many towns could have a $5,000 library ? Would there 
be hard times if all this money were spent aright ? 


VARIETIES. 


— The largest ant is the elph-ant, and the worst uncle the 
carb-uncle. 


— Asa little girl was her dinner, the golden rays of 
the sun fell upon herspoon. She put the spoon to her mouth, 
exclaiming, ‘‘O ma! I have swallowed a whole spoonful of 
sunshine.”’—B. M. Adams. 

— Life’s dreariest path has some sweet flower; its cloudiest 
day some sun.—Dr, Thomas. 

— Mr. W. T. Lynn, writing to Notes and Queries. says: We 
shall keep Easter this year on the anniversary of tha dee on 
which the Resurrection really occurred. The only real doubt 
now about the year of that great event is whether it was A.D. 
29 or 30. If the latter, the Paschal full moon fell that year on 
Thursday, April 6; the Crucifixion would be the next day, 
April 7, and the Resurrection April 9. 

— Those days are lost in which we do no good; 
than lost in which we do evil. 

— Perfect happiness, I believe, was never intended the 
Deity to be the lot of one of his creatures in this wens? but 
that he has Pig much put in our power the nearness of our 
to it, is what I have steadfastly believed. —Jeffer- 


— In relation to the subject of inertia, 
attention to a feat performed by Japanese acrobats in the cir- 
cus of the Champs Elysées. A five-franc piece is kept rotating 


on edge near the outer border of a Japanese arasol, b 
whirling of the latter. The feat Sequins 


La Nature calls 


pal cause that makes life unhappy is want of mental cultiva- 
— A schoolmaster in Nice, M. Fournier, has instituted amo 
children a Société protective des Produits de la Terre, The 
an D b 
are elected and prizes awarded The fi bo 


é first may be a doubtful 


— “ Next to selfishness,” says John Stuart Mill, “‘ the princi-| the 


as a class for tender-heartedness); but the other section of the 
society’s work may possibly be commended. While the total 
of insects destroyed was 1,665,578, the members succeeded in 
protecting 96 nests with 329 birds. 


— Men are like an. old-fashioned country wagon. When 
loaded, everything works well and smooth; with nothing in it, 
it rattles so it can be heard for miles. 


— A certain locality at the West End, says the Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin, was complained of as not having proper sani- 
tary arrangements, and an officer of the Board of Health was 
sent to inspect. He found that there were no traps set to pre- 
vent the sewer-gas from rising. He ordered the occupant, a 
colored madame of large proportions, to have traps put in. 
She assented, and the officer went his way; but according to 
his custom he made the ie Ot visit to see that his 
order had been carried out. he buxom female received him 
graciously, and, with much unction, showed him a mouse-trap 
carefully set under each and every sink in the house, 

— **What,’’ said an interviewer to a candidate, “‘do you 


intend to do if you are elected ?”’ ‘‘My goodness!” said the 
poor fellow, ‘‘ what shall I do if I am not elected ?” 


SCIENCE. 


Organic Chemistry has made very considerable advances of 
late, as is shown in the artificial production of citric acid, indigo, 
and other substances. But the end is not yet. One enthusi- 
astic editor premises that the time may not be far distant when 
organic forms may also be produced ; indeed, we learn that a 


French savant has obtained cells and tubes by combining two 
solutions which, together, form insoluble salts by double de- 


composition. 

Exhibition of Aerial Arts.—It is said that the next interna- 
tional exhibition will be that of “ aerial arts.’”’ The French 
Academy of Meteorological Aerostation is preparing to hold 
such an exhibition in Paris in 1883. It will, in the first 
instance, commemorate the invention of balloons by the Broth- 
ers Montgolfier in 1783. But the “ aerial arts’’ are to include 
every industry, science, or art relating to gas or the atmos- 

here which is supposed to have any connection directly or 
ndirectly with aerostatic experiments.. 

Exhibitions are still the rage in Europe. The following are 
some that take place this year: Berlin, — Hygiene and Life- 
Saving apparatus; Bordeaux, — Agriculture, Industry, and 
Art; Buenos Ayres, — Continental Exhibition; Leipsic, — 
Graphic Art and Book trades; Lille, — Art Industry; Madrid, 
— Mining, Mineralogy, Ceramic, and Glass industry; Niirn- 


berg, — Agricultural Industry, Trade, and Art Exhibition; 
Trieste, Austria- Hungary,—Industrial and Agricultural Exbibi- 
tion ; Vienna,—Printing-art and International Art Exhibition. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Iraty.—At Leghorn, an interesting geological discovery has 
lately been made by the finding of a well-preserved skeleton of 
the elephas antiques, at a depth of four metres below the sea 
level. The tusks, which were pretty straight, were nearly 
four metres long. 

The Reale Instituto Veneto offers a prize of 5,000 lire italiane 
for the best history of the experimental method in Italy. The 
application of this method to the physical sciences is chiefly to 
be expounded, with special regard to all that is noteworthy in 
the four centuries from the beginning of the 15th to the end of 
the 18th, including the discovery of the Voltaic pile. Manu- 
scripts are to be sent in before the end of February, 1885, and 
foreigners may compete. The papers may be in Italian, Latin, 
French, German, or English. 


Avustria.—The Minister of Public Instruction has ordered 
a colossal statue, in marble, of the late Arctic explorer and 


discoverer, Carl Weyprecht, to be executed by his conntryman, 
the sculptor Victor Tilger of Vienna. 


Grexce.—The Messager d’ Athenes states that a well-known 
professor has had the good fortune to discover in an Athenian 
monastery a papyrus which is nothing less than a manuscript 
of the Iliad, written about 308 B.C. The writer of this treas- 
ure purports to be an Athenian, named Theophrastus Andron- 
ikus, the nephew of the last Byzantine emperor, took it with 
him to Mount Athos when he went there to end his days. 


FRANcE.—A decree of the 24th of January confides a special 
mission to Mlle, Loisillon, inspectrice générale des écoles ma- 
ternelles, to visit the establishment of primary elementary in- 
struction, and in particular the kindergarten schools and in- 
fant schools in the United States and in Canada, 

SWITZERLAND.—L’ Educateur announces, with some justi- 
fiable pride, that the French Academy have done honor to 
Switzerland by the election of M. Viotor Cherbuliez as a mem- 
ber of that distinguished body. M.Cherbuliez, though born 
at Geneva, belongs to a French family which came to Switzer- 
land in the sixteenth century, and has had more than one 
member who has signalized himself in the ranks of literature. 

ENGLAND.—At Liverpool, on the 14th January, was inau- 
gurated, by Lord Derby, the new university, already endowed 
with more than £100,000. Suitable buildings have been do- 
nated by the City Council, situated on a hill about 200 feet 
above the sea, overlooking the public buildings of the town, 
and the broad channel of the Mersey. 

British Burma, in educational matters, as in other re- 
spects, seems to be the most progressive province of India. 
With a population under 4,000,000, there were during the year 
1880-1, 48 government schools, and 3,219 aided and private 
schools, attended by 88,707 pupils, an increase of 8,261 over 

previous year. C. H. @. 


— Supt. Thom of Albion, Mich., who a very 
interesting for Longfeliow’s da use of his 
schools, writes us as follows: ‘‘ That number of Taz JouRNAL 
was, in my opinion, worth its cost for a year. What was of 


kind of pursuit to 


encourage boys in (who are not 


practical value to me was the Lincoln and Washington ¢x- 
ercise,”’” 


7s 
Dy 
| 
> 


March 16, 1882. 
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CORRNSPONDEN CHE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


t responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

the “editorial columns, or over his . He 
po ah to return rejected MSS., or correspond the writers. Cor- 
Feapondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 


A TEACHERS’ RETREAT IN BOSTON. 


You seem so ably to promote the interests of teachers in 
various directions through your excellent journal, I venture 
to suggest something that appears to me to be much needed 
by ladies; namely, @ suitable and pleasant house where ladies 
can find board or lodging in Boston while visiting the city, at 
any time, especially for those strangers having no acquaint- 
ance there. At Chautauqua a “‘ Teachers’ Retreat” is adver- 
tised. In St. Louis a good house is provided for ladies, teach- 
ers, and others, in a pleasant locality, which is generally full of 
ladies, who go there as they would to a respectable hotel, to 
board and stay as long as they please upon reasonable terms. 
There one may meet with many earnest women, professional 
and educated persons. Cottage City, Mass., has also just 
built a fine house for her teachers’ institute. Although it may 
not accommodate teachers with board, it certainly will throw 
them together, with many social and educational advantages. 

During vacations many ladies, strangers in Boston, would 
like to stop a few days or weeks and visit the city, but do not 
know where to go unless to one of our large and expensive 
hotels, which is not to be thought of for many reasons felt by 
ladies alone. I have many times been asked to recommend 
a suitable place by such persons, but could not advise them. 
Indeed, though I am quite at home in Boston, I do not know 
where to find such a home, say at a dollar per day, should I 
want one myself, Now, sir, can’t you assist the poor unpro- 
tected ladies in this matter? Such persons do not want to go 
to a charitable institution. We do want a home where we can 
go and be comfortably situated and provided for, for a reason- 
able price, in a respectable house of good standing. * There ap- 
pears to be organizations for the benefit of various classes of 
people, and societies too numerous to mention for mutual ben- 
efits; but what association for the benefit of teachers is there ? 
No organization for them, either in health, sickness, or old 
age. I lately read of one of Boston’s most esteemed teachers 
dying in the greatest poverty, who had spent all his life in the 
service of the city. How many teachers and others are there 
in Boston who are self-supporting, and yet have to live in 
comfortiess boarding-places and lodgings? What, in times of 
sickness, becomes of them? If teachers and ladies feel the 
want of comfortable homes in times of active duty, how much 
more do they feel the need of such in times of sickness and 
loss of situation, and who have the greatest reluctance to being 
placed in a dependent position at any time? Now, good Mr. 
Editor, can’t you suggest something to meet the difficulties of 
at least some features of this unfortunate condition that inde. 
pendent ladies seem to be placed in? I will leave it in your 


hands, hoping that your wisdom and wide experience will 
make it apparent to you that this is one of the greatest needs 
for ladies at the present day. A TEACHER. 


THE DOMINICAL LETTER, AND HOW TO FIND IT. 


The answer—“ Twesday,’’—to my question, No. 187, as given 
in THe JOURNAL of Dec. 29, is correct; but the process by 
which it is obtained is evidently faulty, since the Dominical 
Letter for 1900 is G, and not F. Besides, the year 1900 should 
not enter into the calculation at all, because the twentieth 
century will begin on Tuesday, Jan. 1, 1901. The truth of 
this last assertion will doubtless be admitted without our be- 
ing obliged to repeat the spirited discussion which raged in 
1850, over the question, ‘*‘ When does the last half of the pres- 
ent century begin ?’? The answer finally reached was, “‘ Jan. 
1, 1851,” which was evidently correct, and should have re- 
quired no argument to determine it. 

The answer to my question, as given in THE JOURNAL, 
suggests the topic at the head of this article; and, with the 
editor’s permission, I will briefly answer two questions in- 
volved in it, 

And first, What is the Dominical Letter ? I give an answer, 
abridged from Johnson’s Cyclopedia, as follows: The early 
Christians used the first seven letters of the alphabet for mark- 
ing the seven days of the week. In the Church Calendar, A 
has always stood for the first day of J anuary, B for the sec- 
ond, and soon. G, therefore, marks the seventh day, and the 
cycle begins again with Aontheeighth. A returns on the 15th, 
22d, and soon, Each day of the year thus has its calendar- 
letter, and the letter that falls on Sunday is called the Domin- 
ical,—that is, Lord’s Day Letter. Feb. 28 has always the let- 
ter C, and March 1 the letter D. Feb. 29 has, therefore, no 
letter provided for it; and this makes a change in the Sunday 
letter after February. Hence in leap-year there are two Do- 
minical letters. As the common year contains fifty-two weeks 
and one day, the Dominical letter always changes from year to 
year, going backward one place for every common year, and 
two places for every leap-year. 

Second: How can we find the Dominical Letter? The rule 
I shall give is one that appeared in the New York Observer, 
a forty years ago, in one of a series of articles entitled 

Useful Information for Children, whether of larger or 
smaller growth,” and written by “Uncle Zadok.” I took it 
into my head at the time to commit it to memory, and it has 
served a very useful purpose, time and again. I have never 
found it in any arithmetic, nor have I found any persons who 
could repeat it, save a good many pupils to whom I had pre- 


viously taught it. It runs as follows: Divide that part of the 
date denoting centuries by 4; double the remainder, and stb- 
tract product from 6. To this remainder add that part of the 
date denoting single years, after first increasing said part by 
one-fourth of itself, exclusive of fractions. Divide this total 
by 7, and then subtract remainder from 7, and the last remain- 
der will indicate the Dominical Letter, as found in alphabet- 
ical order. If the year be a leap-year, the letter thus found is 
the letter for the last ten months of the year, and the letter for 
January and February is the next in alphabetical order. 

To apply the above rule, take the current year, 1882, Divide 
18 by 4; double the remainder, and subtract product from 6, 
and get 2. To this add 82, first increased by one-fourth of it- 
self, rejecting fractions, and get, as a total, 104. Divide this 
by 7, subtract remainder from 7, and get 1. Hence the Do- 
minical Letter is A ; and as A always marks the first day of 
January, the year came in, of course,on Sunday. Again, take 
the leap-year 1880. Divide 18 by 4; double the remainder, 
and subtract from 6, and get 2. To this add 80, first increased 
by one-fourth of itself, and get as a total, 102. Divide this by 


7, and subtract from 7, and get 3. Hence the Dominical Let- 
ter was C; and as the year was a leap-year, C was the Domin- 
ical Letter for the last ten months of the year, and D, the next 
in order, the letter for January and February. Now look and 
see if the “‘ Old Farmer’s”’ has them right. 

Once more: To show the working of the rule, when the 
date denotes exact centuries. Take the year 1900. Divide 19 
by 4; double the remainder, and subtract from 6, and get 0. To 
this add 00, plus one-fourth of the same, and divide result by 
7, and get nothing for a quotient, which, subtracted from 7 
leaves 7. Hence the letter for 1900is G. A precisely similar 
treatment of 1901 gets 6 for remainder. Hence its letter is F. 

In a second and final article I will make some further appli- 
cations of the above rule, and then throw in some questions, 
which those who are interested in the rule can, with its aid, 
answer for themselves. Meanwhile, if any of my readers, 
now in their teens, will follow my example and commit the 
rule to memory, I venture to say it will be time well spent. 


R. B. 
TONIC SOL-FA vs. STAFF NOTATION. 

We are quite sure that the advocates of the Tonic Sol-Fa and 
the Staff systems of music will excuse us from further reference 
to their systems, except as they may wish to discuss the merits 
of each. Brothers Holt and Seward have our best wishes for 
a full correspondence as to the details of the musical contest, 
which both seem anxious to have, in Boston or elsewhere. 


1800 NOT A LEAP - YEAR. 

I notice, in Tux JourRNAL of Feb. 2, some one says 1800 was 
not aleap-year. I think it was, and my chief reason is, that 
my grandmother was born Feb. 29, 1800. Her birth is so re- 
corded in the family Bible. She lived eighty years, always 
celebrating her birthday on leap-years, the last one being Feb. 
29, 1880. Susite T. AYRES. 

Watseka, Ill., Feb. 28, 1882. 

[Ans. — The Gregorian rule of intercalation is as follows: 
Every year of which the number is divisible by 4 without a 
remainder is a leap-year, excepting the centennial years, which 
are only leap-years when divisible by 4 after suppressing the 


common years; 1900 will be a common year; 2000 will bea 
leap-year. The length of the mean year thus fixed is 365.2425 
days, or 365 days, 5 hours, 49 min., 12 seconds. See ‘ Calen- 


dar,”’ Johnson’s Cyclopedia.—Ep. 


EDUCATIONAL POWER OF PICTURES AT HOME 
AND IN SCHOOL. 


Pictures convey ideas which the minds of little people can- 
not grasp from simple print, so that they learn to read and 
think in half the time required by the dull drill of the school. 
But pictures badly drawn, badly engraved, or badly printed, 
are a positive injury to little children. They pervert the taste, 
or leave it uncultivated; they convey wrong impressions; they 
appeal to the lower rather than the higher nature of the child. 

OLIVER OPTIC. 
GRAMMAR, 


— Estelle M. Hatch sends the following quotation from 
‘* Maury on the Gulf Stream,” and asks for the analysis of it, 
and the parsing of “‘more” and “than.” “Its current is 
more rapid than the Mississippi or the Amazon, and its vol- 
ume more than a thousand times greater.”” The quotation is 
a compound of two complex sentences, as will be seen when 
the ellipses are supplied, as follows: Its current is more rapid 
than the Mississippi (is), or the Amazon (is), and its volume 
(is) more (times) than a thousand times greater (than that of 
the M. is, or of the A. is). First, ‘‘ more,”’ adverb, modifying 
rapid; first ‘‘than,” conjunction, connecting sentences; sec- 
ond “more,” adjective, modifying times understood; second 
‘“‘than,’”’ conjunction, connecting (times) and times. Finally, 
make “‘ more than a thousand times”’ an adverbial phrase, mod- 
ifying greater. 

N. B. —In parsing, always first dispose of each word sepa- 
rately, and then group them, as above indicated, as much as 
possible, in order the better to get at the meaning of the author. 

As To as.” 
In Toe JouRNAL of Feb. 23, “‘J. T. B.”’ says, ‘Asis never 
used in the sense of a conjunction,—it is used as a conjunctive- 
adverb sometimes.” If so, then Webster and Worcester are 
both at fault, since each calls ‘‘ as ’’ a conjunction, and leaves 


us to infer that it is “‘used in the sense of” one. Will “J, 


two zeros. Thus, 1600 was a leap-year; 1700 and 1800 were, 


T. B.” please dispose of as in the following sentences ? “‘ As I 
knew him to be out of town, I didn’t call;’’ “‘I started as soon 
as I could get ateam.’’ It strikes me that “as” in the first 
sentence, and the last ‘‘as’’ in the second, are conjunctions 
simply, and not conjunctive-adverbs, since they perform no 
adverbial office whatever. 

Again, ‘‘ J. T. B.” seems to question Tur JoURNAL’s dis- 
posal of ‘‘as’’ in the sentence, ‘‘Some regard Milton as the 
greatest (poet) of epic poets;’’ and says that “‘ the name poet is 
understood in a factitive, and not in an appositive sense.”’ Iam 
Inclined to question the correctness of this last assertion. The 
term factitive,’’ from its etymology, implies the ‘‘ making” 
of a direct object into a different object. Take the examples, 
**He made the water wine.’ ‘‘ The people elected Garfield 
President.’’ Besides, the factitive object follows the direct 
object immediately, without the intervention of “‘ as.’”’ Now, 
in the sentence under consideration, ‘‘ regard’’ doesn’t make 
Milton a poet, as it should if it is “‘ factitive” in force. Mil- 
ton is a poet, to begin with, and “‘ as’’ simply prepares the way 
for the use of the modifier “ greatest,’’ without which modifier 
the sentence would be senseless. And thus it seems to me, 
that, when Toe JoURNAL says “ as is a conjunction and con- 
nects a noun and its appositive, and helps to emphasize and 
limit the idea involved in the latter,’’ it gives to “‘as”’ all the 
credit that it deserves. Cc. R. B. 

P. 8.—Since writing the above, I have found the following 
in Kerl's Comprehensive Grammar, pages 74 and 75: ‘‘ To re- 
gard him as the ablest minister,’’ [Then follows this note in 
fine print:] 

“This isa phrase. The principal word is the verb to regard, 
which is modified by the phrase him as the ablest minister, as 
the entire object, and by him as the simple object. Minister 
is affected by the verb, put in apposition with him, connected 
to it by the conjunction as, and modified by the article the and 
the adjective ablest.”’ 

By the way, Mr. Editor, can’t I have my question, No. 202, 


answered? What says “‘ J. T. B.’’ ? B. 


—~eoo—_ 


ERRATUM. 
Mr. Editor :—In my answer to query No. 200, 1 find a glaring 
error. I know not whether it was an error in the MS. or of the 
typographer. Commencing with 
s(r—1) = a(r® —1), which is right, it should be rm = r(rn—1) 
rl rl rl—a 
therefore s(r—1) =a —l se= 
Then substituting o for 1, and changing signs, we have the 
same as before. 
Willow Street, Penn., 1882. 


Irvine A. HEIKEs, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


BYRONIAN ENIGMA: 59 LETTERS. 


My 43, 3, 35, 29, 52, 5, a character in the ‘‘ Corsair.’’ 

My 8, 12, 6, 9, 43, a character in “ Bride of Abydos.”’ 

My 2, 13, 38, 59, 51, 10, a character in ‘‘ Giaour,’”’ 

My 7, 46, 17, 20, 48, a character in ‘“‘ Lara.’ 

My 30, 53, 51, 24, 40, 23, 39, 31, 5, a character in ‘‘ Siege 
of Corinth. 

My 27, 37, 52, 43, 46, 24, a character in ‘‘ Manfred.”’ 

My 11, 44, 53, 15, 14, 31, 40, 42, 33, a character in ‘‘ Ma- 
rino Faliero.’”’ 

My 1, 30, 58, 52, 29, a character in “ Sardanapalus.” 

My 36, 34, 35, 4, 57, 26, a character in “‘ Werner.” 

My 22, 16, 43, 12, 21, 28, 14, 45, a mountain mentioned 
in the ** Corsair.”’ 

My 18, 49, 19, 5, 47, 35, 44, 52, a character in 2d Canto of 
** Childe Harold.” 

My 2, 12, 10, 53, 25, 31, 56, a character in ‘‘ Werner.” 

My 55, 54, 41, 32, 13, a Roman mentioned in 4th Canto of 
** Childe Harold.” 

My 11, 46, 6, 50, 42, 31, a sea mentioned in the ‘‘ Curse of 
Minerva.”’ 

My whole a is quotation from ‘‘ Hebrew Melodies.” 

C. H. 


LATIN ECLIPSE. 
** Putate bubula metallum crudum utilitas malevolentia,”’ 
Translate, and find a very common maxim. NILLOR, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1. A musical phrase meaning quicker movement. 

2. A kind of tree. 6. A part of the body. 

3. A kind of tree. 7. An animal. 

4. To withhold assent. 8. An affirmative. 

5. Sick. 

The initials form the title of a short poem; the finals, the 
name of its author. BELLE GORDON. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 2. 


SyncopaTions.—1l. Add, ad. 2. Moan, man. 3. Fright, 
fight. -4. Found, fund. 5. Mortal, moral. 6. Shire, sire. 7, 
Peace, pace. 8. Road, rod. Syncopated letters, Donoruxa, 


LiTERARY En1omMa.—Credit me; it is better to enjoy the 
which God sends thee, than to be impatiently curious 


ow it comes. 


> 
| 
> 


ANSWERS RECEIVED.—Correct solution to Enigma of Feb. 
23 is received from Lizzie A. Lyon, Allegheny, Pa., and Mary 


Dana, West Rutland, Vt. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE WEEK. 

United States.—Deplorable reports continue to be received 
from the flooded districts of the Southwest. It is estimated 
that over 80,000 square miles of territory have been inundated 
by the floods in the Mississppi Valley, and the total number of 
sufferers is placed at 60,000 persons. Aid is being furnished by 
the Government with all possible dispatch.——The President 
has nominated Samuel Blatchford, of New York, to be associ- 
ate justice of the Supreme Court in place of Justice Hunt, 
and Mr. John Russell Young to be Minister to China.——Ma- 
son, who shot at Guiteau, has been dishonorably discharged 
from the army, and sentenced to eight years in the Albany 
(N. Y.) penitentiary.——On Thursday last the Senate con- 
cluded the debate on the Chinese bill, and passed it by a vote 
of 29 to 15.—— The House discussed at length and finally, 
passed the Agricultural appropriation bill. —— A bill was re- 
ported from the Committee on Territories for the admission 
into the Union of the State of Washington. / 

Central America.—It is reported that a terrible earthquak 
has destroyed four Costa Rica towns: Alajuela, San Ramon, 
Grecia, and Keridia. Several thousand lives were lost, the 
rest are homeless.——President Murez, of the Colombia Con- 
gress, in referring to Blaine’s proposed protectorate of the 
Panama Canal, says such a pretension was never before put 
forward. 

France. — The Senate has rejected Mr. Simon’s amendment 
to the Compulsory Education Bill requiring schoolmasters to 
teach man’s duty toward God and the country. : 

Germany.—In the Landtag, on the 9th, Herr Windthorst, | 
the ultramontaine leader, introduced a bill repealing the law 
withholding emoluments from the clergy. 

Great Britain. — The Gladstone resolution relative to the 
House of Lords inquiry into the workings of the land act was 
adopted by a vote of 300 to 325. 

Italy.—Giovanni Lanza, the Italian statesman, is dead at 
the age of 67 years.——The Pope has received the German 
minister very cordially. 

Mezico—A new postal system is contemplated in Mexico, 
and a government commission has been organized to formulate 
a plan. 

Austria.—The headquarters of the Herzegovinian insurgents 
in Crivoscie have been occupied by the Austrians. 

Greece.—The Greek ministry has resigned, and M. Tricoupis 
has been summoned to form a new one. 


Dr. Mayo has met with such a cordial reception at 
the South as has been accorded to but few public men. 
The News & Courier of Charleston, of March 10, heads 
its column containing Dr. Mayo’s lecture with the head- 
ing, Lirtine ur tue Nation.—Dr. Mayo’s Lecture on 
Universal Education.— A Delighted Audience at the 
Academy of Music. Mayor Courtenay presided, and 
with a graceful introduction presented Dr. Mayo to his 
audience, who held them with his usual earnest and 
eloquent address for nearly two and one-half hours. 
Truly, it is a new South that listens so eagerly to the 
Old Gospel of Universal Education, and nowhere has 
Dr. Mayo had more delighted hearers than in South 


Ir becomes necessary to remind our readers occasion- 
ally that Tue Journat is not directly responsible for 
opinions and statements made in the general depart- 
ment of the paper, over other signatures. For these 
views the writers, and not Tur JOURNAL, are respon- 
sible, and persons or papers quoting from such articles 
should give credit to the authors and not to the editor. 
The occasion for saying this just now, grows out of the 
fact that it is reported to us that Mr. Streeter’s article 
on Cheap Text-Books has been credited as representing 
the views of Tur JourNAL, while every fair-minded 
person will clearly see that no such authority should be 
given this or any other general article in our columns. 

With reference to that article, it is clear that many 
of its statements are liable to mislead the general public, 
and we disclaim all responsibility therefor, and regret 
that any article of an unfair character should ever be 


| found in our columns, over any signature. We have 


had oceasion to’ examine the facts to which the writer 


MN, refers,—as will be seen in another article,—and we are 


confident that he has been misled, and that a more com- 
plete examination of the matter would lead to a revision 
of his opinions. Still further, Taz Journat is of the 
opinion that a thorough study of this question by the 
people,—if they desire to know its merits,—will con- 
vince them that the educational publishers of the coun- 
try are furnishing a class of school literature, second in 
matter and method to none in the world,—that their 
efforts are mainly in the line of meeting and satisfying 
the wants of the schools, and that the profits resulting 
from their labor are only the legitimate results of ener- 
getic business, talent, and of capital investment. 


CHEAP TEXT- BOOKS. 


Complaints and criticisms are often made by the pub- 
lic, not well informed on educational matters, and some- 
times by school-men, who should be, against the cost of 
text-books, with the statement that publishers are being 
enormously enriched at the expense of the people who 
patronize our public schools. We have taken some 
pains to examine the question, and venture in our 
own behalf to make a general reply to the position 
assumed by these critics. 


It must be remembered, at the outset, that the Amer- 
ican people are most exacting as to the quality and style 
of their general literature, as well as that which belongs 
technically to the schools. Cheap editions of all sorts 
of special and standard works have a wide sale in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, but not so in our country. 
Our people must have the best literary matter, on the 
best paper, and in the best binding, and our publishers 
must’ meet this demand; and in doing it they are only 
voicing the wishes of their patrons. The most marked 
and miserable failures of our day have been on the part 
of those who have attempted to supply books for the 
people at a low price, and below cost ; and to do it there 
must be stolen copyrights, or no copyrights at all, poor 
paper, cheap binding, poor everything, with a final no- 
tice to the swindled public to pay the bills. The word 
cheap expresses the character of the whole work, from 
beginning to end. 

The tendency of our people to demand a literature 
which makes the American publisher an accomplished 
artist in his work, has extended to school text-books, 
and a comparison of our school-books with those of 
other countries is always the occasion of just pride to 
Americans. At the World Expositions, our great pub- 
lishing houses have taken the highest awards for excel- 
lence in the method and quality of their work ; and in the 
Paris Exposition of 1878, gold and silver medals were 
worthily obtained by several of our New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia firms. This artistic demand for ex- 
cellence in books is as much a necessity to be met as is 
that for the best flour for food, and the best cotton or 
woolen products for clothing; and the publisher who 
risks his capital and expends his labor in building up a 
successful business on the basis of such a craving, is 
certainly entitled to a fair return for his investment, as 
well as public gratitude for his energy and public spirit. 
In fact there are no public enterprises of our day, as 


far as we know, that are more justly and truly the pride 
of the mercantile world than the publishing houses of 


our leading cities, and their credit and name are the re- 
sult of wise and well-directed efforts. 

School text-books are an essential part of school in- 
struction, and competition has become so sharp in their 
manufacture that well-nigh perfection is demanded of 
the manufacturer. The author must be a skilled teacher 
and an expert in his departments of work. To no class 
of books are such searching literary as well as pedagogic 
tests applied as to those pertaining to the education of 
a child. Theories are examined, methods are tried, 
and the smallest details subjected to careful scrutiny 
and analysis by counter experts. The labor expended 
on a successful text-book before it sees the light of a 
bookseller’s store would be a marvelous revelation to 
the inexperienced, and all this preparation costs. Most 
of our text-books are illustrated. Readers, arithmetics, 
geographies, have beautiful and expensive pictures. The 
best engravers are employed, at large wages, on all of 
this class of work, and inferior engraving is instantly 
detected and condemned, and the public as promptly 
reject a poorly illustrated book. The cost of mar- 
engraving for a series of geographies is something quite 
enormous. Every school officer knows how carefully he 
scans the letter-press of a book he is to purchase, yet he 
scarcely knows how much expense and care the publisher 
must exercise to produce it, with the added cost of ster- 
eotyping for large editions. A leading publisher of 
New York, on the completion of a series of geographies, 
states: “We have used our best efforts, and what 
knowledge we have gained in an experience of more 
than forty years in publishing, and, with the closest 
economy, the cost of our late series of geographies, — 
two books, — was over fifty thousand dollars, exclusive 
of the author’s copyright interest;” and this we may 
say is no exceptional case. In fact, the same house 
above referred to has recently issued a text-book whose 
illustrations alone, by special artists, cost upwards of 
twenty thousand dollars. __ 

Not only must the best results of a publisher's expe- 
rience be shown in the matter of the work and its illus- 
tration, but in all the details of finish which constitute 
a well-made book, which shall compare in paper, press- 
work, binding, etc., with the same work done on micr- 
cellaneous books. Whoever may have the credit for 
the present demand for the highest excellence in a 
book to be placed in the hands of a child, it is certain 
that the publisher must be credited with satisfying that 
desire most completely; and unless he did, his work, 
labor, and capital might be expended in vain. 

After the school text-book has been produced, its cost 
is not yet complete, for in the present sharp competition 
and under the rules which govern all departments of trade, 
the work must be put upon the market by a fair amount 
of advertising and by a system of agencies which shall 
convey to officers and teachers the knowledge they need 
as to the merits of new methods, new theories, new 
illustrations, etc., etc. Without these agencies, the dest 
text-books might lie on the counters unsold, while the 
poorest might be in free circulation and general use. 
A discreet agent, as well as a good advertising medium, 
are essential and beneficial aids to every intelligent 
truth-seeker after the best educational methods, and the 
person who ignores them has failed to recognize his 
best helpers. They are the hand and the brain of the 
author and publisher, going out to the aid of the 
child through the media of school officer and teacher. 

We are satisfied that any one who will take the 
trouble to investigate the matter will certainly conclude 
that school-books are, throughout, from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. cheaper than miscellaneous publications, 
and they are equally cheap in comparison with any 
other staple article of merchandise, taking into consid- 
eration the risks, amount of capital required, and cost 
of production; and the object of this discussion will be 
fully accomplished if its effect shall be to incite school- 
officers, and the public generally, to make themselves 
familiar with the cost of producing first-class text-books, 
and less prone to denounce, without cause, all who are 
engaged in the business. Of one other thing we are 
sure,—that no class of business-men are more honor- 
able in principle and practice than the educational pub- 
lishers of America, and none will more readily yield to 


public demands, when the people shall ask for cheaper 
text books. 
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HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 
[Discussed by Pror, G. STANLEY HALL, March 11, 1882.) 


IV.— THE TRAINING OF THE MEMORY. 


People who have given but the most superficial attention to 
philosophy are aware of, and possibly have taken an interest 
in, the differing theories of the idealists and materialists. But 
to the educator the great point is, whether or not the results 
of these controversies may not be utilized by and for his pro- 
fession. Holding, as I do, tfat materialism is fundamentally 
wrong as a philosophy, still I think we may derive from it 
much help in the elucidation of some of the most valuable 
principles of education. Materialism certainly seems to have 
furnished us with a more exact vocabulary than the theories 
of the idealists; especially does it for the purposes of the study 
of memory. As it behooves the educator always to take the 
highest standpoint possible, let us by all means banish prej- 
udices, and utilize whatever can be turned to good service in 
materialism. 

From this standpoint we find, at the outset, that the brain 
and its structure are the very best basis for the study of mem- 
ory. The brain is one of the most complicated organs of the 
body. So far we have been able to learn much of the number, 
structure, and connection of its fibres, cells, etc.; but in the 
nervous structure there seems to be a complexity of connection 
which is absolutely unequaled in all imaginative work or con- 
ception, —it is, indeed, limitless, If we leave the structure and 
pass inward, and ask what takes place within the nerve-cells, 
we are still more at sea. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES THOUGHT ? 


has been the question of philosopher and scientist for ages, and 
yet to-day we are ignorant of the ultimate processes of the brain. 
It is a field of mystery, however, to which three or more of the 
sciences are bringing to bear their most exact methods, and 
along these lines we must look for the most important discov- 
eries, So far these sciences have given us a most admirable 
nomenclature. They teach us that the educator need not con- 
sider himself as dealing with occult forces, His work is brain 
building, and this he should know. 

In looking at the question of memory, we first come to what 
is termed the after-image. This after-image may be due not 
only to impressions made upon the retina, but upon any of 
the senses. The time that these sense-impressions last has 
been gauged and found to be very brief. This is important 
for the educator to know, for it gives him some clue as to the 
range and scope of the consciousness. Again, careful observa- 
‘tions have found how many of these impressions may be re- 
‘corded at the same time; by the ear, twelve seems to be the 
limit that can be recorded. This gives us the compass of 
consciousness in this particular, for twelve seems to be the 
greatest number of changes in intensity which the mind can 
‘take in by the ear without counting them. Of time, such as 
‘between two different beats of anything, the memory seems to 
‘have but very little perception; of length, we have a little better 
‘memory, and soon. This memory seems to be a sort of mo- 
lecular thrill, which reéchoes, as it were, for a time, through 
‘the brain, until it more or less fades away, leaving, possibly, 
‘some kind of latent trace behind. This kind of memory is 
very vivid in the young. Children remember everything, and 
‘quickly forget. If all these varied impressions, however, are 
really stamped upon the nervous system, it is a matter of great 
‘importance, and we should know it. Herbert Spencer and 
‘many of his followers believe that these first impressions which 
are made upon infant minds, and which may have but a mem- 
‘ory of a few seconds, are those which break out the footpaths, 
-as it were, of the mind, and which may become theéwell-beaten 
‘tracks of association, leading outward,—the line of the mind’s 
‘futare attention. All these impressions, however, are not re- 
‘coverable. Motor impressions, though vivid, are not recover- 
able; taste and smell are, with great difficulty; but the impres- 
‘sions of the ear and eye are easily recoverable, and it is these 
recoverable impressions that we are most interested in. 

Passing to the second stage of this question, we have what 
is called 

THE SENSE-MEMORY. 


Galton has devised a very ingenious method by which these 
memory pictures may be registered. There is a vast difference 
as to the form which they may take, — from vivid pictures of 
the thing or matter, to a general concept of words. Question 
your children at school; one will have a very vague and in- 
different impression, another a very vivid, visual memory. 
Some of these most vivid impressions, however, fade away; 
and Hobbes has well designated memory as decaying sense. 
One peculiarity about these impressions is, that they are not 
always reproduced voluntarily, but spontaneously, — without 
our control. This stage of child-life and of memory is very 
important, and gives a still stronger bent to the mind. Pes- 
talozzi and other eminent pedagogues maintain that many 
learned men have received the chief bias of their future life 
from this stage of childhood; so that nothing seems to be 
written in water; even these fleeting reverie pictures may give 
& potent bend to the plastic mind of childhood. 

The next stage brings us to voluntary memory,—the subject 
of will. Here we come to practical pedagogy, and to the ques- 
tion, What is to be learned by heart? If we reflect upon the 
work that memory has to do, we shall respect more than we 
do the mere automatic learning by heart. Very much of our 
mental activity has to be memory. Even if we become orig- 
inal, it is very important to ascertain how much has been done 
by our predecessors. The necessity of learning facts, — alien 


was absurd; but I am not sure that it is wise to flog a child too 
severely when it does ill. The association only impresses the 
act more indelibly on his mind, which may not be an over- 
wise consummation. The golden mean in appealing to the 
memory seems to be a combination of the rational and the 
purely brute method of learning by heart. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The next question is, what shall be reproduced? What we 
want to see in examinations is not what the child has acquired 
in this mechanical way; for one of the peculiarities of thought 
is, that often when you attempt to bring the attention to bear 
upon something, it seems to be the very way to sink it out of 
sight. Henee, question indirectly. Let the teacher see if the 
child has made the connections in thought; has remembered 
the association of things, and by this method of indirection get 
at the results. The theory of examinations is of course the 
question of questions; for, if we examine well, the great work 
of teaching seems to be done. But how can we thus examine 
unless we know the child, and have worked with the child? If 
this method is rightly followed, children will not dread the 
examinations as they now so often do, but will rather see that 
it is a right and fair test. Examine from the reservoir, and 
not from the spring. Follow the student’s mind more care- 
fully; measure not what, but how, he got it, 

There seems to be four or five kinds of memory. Latham 
has designated them as follows: (1) Apportative; (2) ana- 
lytic; (3) assimilative; (4) the index memory. As to the 
latter, Schleiermacher contends that the great end of Univer- 
sity education should be to give a good index memory; to 
teach the students what to learn, and where to find it. It 
may be further said that these four memories should combine 
to make a fifth,—a continual memory. 

A question may be here asked: What becomes of all the 
forgotten knowledge? In every mobilization of thought a 
great deal is lost, especially if the change of association is not 
at the righttime, But is it lost? Perhaps not. In all those 
strange, abnormal states of the brain, traces of almost every 
impression seem to be reproduced. Probably there is nothing 
which is stamped into the nerve-tissue but what leaves a cer- 
tain trace absolutely indelible. It is a question whether every 
impression made upon the mind does not tend to make deeper 
or shallower our convictions, to broaden or emphasize our 
thoughts. Hegel says, all that we have in memory becomes 
later character; that it is brought home and consolidated in 
such a way that it becomes instinct. This culture ought to 
become perfectly automatic, so that the end of all memory work 
is perfect automatism. All that we learn and all that we reason 
thus tend to become instinct. If this be so, we thus see that 
we are, in instinct, working upon the race and not upon the 
individual alone, for instincts are inherited. What higher can 
a teacher strivefor? But here we trench upon one of the pro- 
foundest questions of philosophy, and cannot expect everything 
to be clear. It has been suggested that instinct and memory 
are simply the continuance of certain molecular vibrations 
which are kept up from parent to child. We evidently are 
dealing here with something as yet very mysterious; but how- 
ever this may be, our aim should be to present to the mind all 
knowledge in such a way that it may help our pupils along to 
the undiscovered pole of human destiny. 


matter, — by heart, is very great indeed. The definition that 
Hegel gives of fact,—viz., where knowledge ends,—is very apt. 
Words, figures, as well as rules, have to be swallowed, and it 
is a very important fact that the child’s mind is adapted to 
swallow these facts as it does. What is the need of arguing 
with the child about simple, self-evident facts, such as, Why 
is this a spade ? ete ? 

Where this method is practiced, absurd and unnecessary 
questions are very often asked by the pupil because he has 
learned that it pleases the teacher, or for some other trivial 
reason, possibly because he wishes to delay the recitation. It 
is said we should not mechanize knowledge. Why not, when 
the knowledge is mechanical ? It is a sign of a weak mind 
when the child cannot learn, when necessary, by rote or by 
heart, even though the subject may not be interesting. We 
are very apt to misunderstand a child’s mind. We, adults, 
cannot well learn by rote, and hence we argue that children 
cannot; but the reverse is true. 

Another fact worthy of attention, is the moral advantage of 


THE CULTURE OF THE MEMORY. 


Wherever you find too great protest against memorizing, you 
will inevitably find too great protest against severity of disci- 
pline. Obedience and memorizing go hand-in-hand, and vice 
versa. It is because we wish to cultivate the independent 
spirit, that we protest against memorizing ; for it seems only 
by discipline that memory is best cultivated and assisted,—and 
discipline by memory. I think we may say, with Pestalozzi, 
that itis also an advantage to mechanize certain moral pre- 
cepts,—possibly a few hymns, etc. The question, when the 
temptation arises, as to whether one’s actions shall be good or 
bad, is often solved according to what first comes into the 
mind. If the moral precept flashes up, it may powerfully aid 
the child in avoiding the bad act. The more thoroughly the 
mind is stored with these facts,—the more rapidly you can pass 
them before the mind’s eye, the better. This is the great aid 
to culture. 

Of course, to follow this method after the child is capable of 
rationalizing, may be about as injurious as the opposite is to 
the younger child. But it requires great tact to define exactly 
when the “‘ judicious”’ method, as it is called, should be fol- 
lowed instead of the “‘ memoriter ’’ method, — to find out how 
far the pupil can understand. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that the easiest, laziest method of teaching is to require 
mere memorizing, or learning by heart. It is into that fatal 
rut that teaching always and everywhere tends to flow. Yet if 
you commence too early to presume that the child can under- 
stand, what is the result? Those vivid images, which should 
last to old age, are torn away, and the probabilities are that in 
the process of working over, they will be entirely lost. Hence 
it is cruel to make children learn rationally too early; yet it is 
unjust not to let them so learn early enough. The teacher is 
a sort of guardian of the child, and should use his power for 
the child’s whole welfare,—not to please the child from day to 
day, so that he shall say to him each day, “‘ Oh, what a nice 
guardian you are!’”’ but rather that at the end of his minority 
he shall go to the teacher and say, ‘‘ Such a course is just what 
I needed,” 

As to the technical methods of memory, they have certain 
advantages, but it is only so far as the mind is taken from 
those courses of memory whieh are habitual. The specialist 
finds use for the techuical memory, but for the ordinary per- 
son it is only a waste of time. As to the mnemonic method, 
though backed by good authority, it seems somewhat analo- 
gious to the fashions prevalent in hotels of tying a great piece 
of wood to one’s door-key, — a great and unnecessary incon- 
venience. Yet it is of great consequence that we hold the 
thing in order to know it, which is very different from reason- 
ing upon it, for only in proportion as we hold it are we wise. 
It is a matter of common note, that many people now-a-days 
feel a certain emptiness and distrust of their own culture be- 
cause of the prevalence of these ‘‘ judicious’ methods a genera- 
tion ago. The memory at its best age was not utilized as it 
should have been. If the essentials of knowledge had been 
thoroughly stamped upon their minds, we should hear less of 
this complaint. 

It is said that culture consists not in the quantity of facts 
that one carries. This, of course, is obvious. Again it is 
said that real culture consists in the quality of the facts stored 
in the mf. This is better. But is not culture rather the 
connection one has between the facts ? For elucidation, let us 
turn to the brain. We find bere certain primal fibres, — the 
fibres of facts ; but there are also others, association fibres; 
these are developed /ater in life, and are what give culture to 
life. Hence the greater necessity of learning the connection 
between things than even the things themselves. In fact, any- 
one who learns a thing purely and simply by heart, and not its 
connections, is liable to lose it forever. Here comes in the 
doctrine of the association of ideas, and as a consequence the 
necessity of teaching logic. Order itself is a potent aid to 
memory. Hoyer says that the seeing of everything put away 
in order and on time in the school-room, seems to be one of 
the first steps in the promotion of the organization of memory 
in the children. From this outward order the mind involun- 
tarily tends to make its own order. 

The matter of morality is also very much more closely con- 
nected with memory than is generally supposed. That boy is 
the best boy who remembers to do right. Again, the memory 


PERSONAL. 


— The retirement of Mr. Henry Ivison from the well-known 
firm of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., of New York, marks 
an era in the book-trade of this country, for this gentleman 
was a pioneer in book-publishing, and his name has been 
identified with the publication of school-books ever since there 
has been any systematic school-book literature in this or in any 
country. There have always been published books for the 
use of schools; but the past fifty years have witnessed the be- 
ginning and perfection of a distinctive educational literature 
based upon correct principles, and covering the whole range of 
the needs of the educational system. In the development of 
that literature it is safe to say that no man has borne a more 
honorable, conspicuous, and distinguished part than Mr. Ivison. 

Mr. Ivison was born in Glasgow in 1808. He came to this 
country with his parents in 1820, and in the same year entered 


the family and employment of William Williams, of Utica, 
N. Y., who was then oO ane al book-seller in the western 
part of the State. In 1 he began business for himself at 
Auburn, and at once took a leading position in the trade. Our 
oldest readers will remember the great educational revival of 
1830, and succeeding year. Mr. Ivison’s wisdom, sagacity, and 
business ability seized the occasion to enter gy the great 
work of supplying schools with suitable text-boo 

In 1846 he moved to New York, and became a partner with 
Mark H. Newman, who was the first publisher that had up to 
that time succeeded in making a connected and graduated set 
of school-books. On the death of Mr. Newman, the whole 
care of the business devolved upon Mr. Ivison, and he carried 
it on successfully alone for several years. Increasing rapidly 
under his enterprising management, he found it desirable to 
seek assistance, and in 1856 the firm became Ivison & Phin- 
ney. The house had now grown to be one of the first rank 
and its publications were used more or less in the schools of 
every State in the Union; its list of authors comprising many 
educational writers whose names have since become famous, 
as C. W. Sanders, Dr. McElligott, Dr. Asa Gray, David A. 
Wells, Profs. Woodbury, Fasquelle, ete. From his first ¢on- 
nection with the book-trade until within a few years past, cov- 
ering a period of more than half a century, Mr. Ivison gave 
the most assiduous attention to business, and his great om 
has been shown in the choice of his business associates. 

The several gentlemen who continue in the partnersbip are 
Mr. Birdseye Blakeman (now the head of the firm), Mr, David 
B. Ivison, Mr. Augustus C. Taylor, Mr. George K. Cathcart, 
and Mr. L. H. Blakeman, under the same firm name as before. 
There will be no ua difference in the policy of the firm, 
or in its relations to the business and educational public, so 
Mr. the im a wise fed policy 
, : posed tructi on the character of the house. It is a just rew at comes 
of one’s duties, 98 op to that Srivalons, des ve aE to such a successful and useful life, that it can retire from the 

more active service in a hale and vigorous age, to enjoy in some- 


we see so often in boys, is a very important desideratum. In 
what of leisure, the friends and the blessings which years of 


China it was the custom to flog the boys when they did well, 
in order that they might always remember to do well. That! faithful and energetic service have justly 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Sixt GREAT ORIENTAL MonARCHY; or, The Geography, 
History, and Antiquities of Parthia. Collected and illus- 
trated from Ancient and Modern Sources. By George Raw- 
linson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Oxford, Canon of Canterbury. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $3.00. 

This important work is intended in part as a continuation 
of the Ancient History of the East, already treated by the 
same eminent author at some length in his Five Great Mon- 
archies ; but also it is more expressly intended as a supplement 
to the Ancient History of the West, as that history is ordi- 
narily presented to moderns under its two recognized divisions 
of Histories of Greece and Histories of Rome. The author 
aims to give Parthia her true place in the world’s history from 
B.C. 64 to A.D. 225, and presents to students in readable form 
her proper place in their thoughts. The limits of Parthia 
proper, are supposed to have corresponded to the modern 
Persian province of Khorasan,—its length being from west to 
east about 300 miles, and its average width about 100 or 120 
miles. The situation and character of Parthia favored her 
becoming at this period an imperial power. She had abund- 
ant resources, a territory adapted to the production of a hardy 
race of men, and after many centuries of obscurity raised 
herself at last to the first position among the Oriental nations. 
Mr. Rawlinson states that the Parthians do not appear in his- 
tory until a comparatively recent period. Their name nowhere 
occurs in the Old Testament Scriptures. He mentions the 
early notices of this people, and traces their ethnic character 
and connections, their position under Persian monarchs from 
Cyrus the Great to Darius III., the history of the establish- 
ment of the Parthian kingdom and its consolidation, the reigns 
of her kings, its dark periods, wars with Rome, and furnishes 
most instructive chapters on the architecture and ornamental 
art of the Parthians, their customs, in religion and in war, their 
dealings with foreign nations, the extent of the refinement to 
which they reached, and their gradual decline in taste and 
knowledge. It is a work all scholars and readers of ancient 
history will heartily welcome. It has a complete index, valu- 
able maps, iilustrations, and copious notes, and is printed in 
large open type, upon heavy tinted paper, and bound in sub- 
stantial library style. 


Evtoey on JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. By James G. Blaine. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


This brilliant eulogy was delivered before the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States at Washington, 
February 27, 1882, and is published by authorization of Mr. 
Blaine, from copy furnished by him, It has been almost uni- 
versally commended, and the author has received the thanks 
of both branches of Congress for it. It is now placed in dura- 
ble and convenient form in this tasty book, which has for a 
frontispiece a good steel portrait of Garfield. 


Morocco: Irs PeopLE AND PLaces. By Edmondo De Amicis. 
Translated by C. Rollin Tilton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, $2.00. 


This beautifully printed and appropriately illustrated book 
is one of unusual value and interest. It takes the reader into 
a country and among people entirely different from any found 
upon the other side of the Straits of Gibralter. Everything is 
new and mysterious, and the description of Tangiers seems 
like an Oriental theatrical representation. Its people,—com- 
posed of Berbers, Moors, Arabs, Jews, Negroes, and Europe- 
ans,—present, in their customs, modes of life, and absence of 
all European characteristics, a strange medley. The account 
of the tour into the interior through Had-El-Garbia-Tleta De 
Reissana, Alkazar El! Kebir-Ben-Auda, Zequta, Sagat to 
Fez, is full of strange and interesting incidents. Fez is 
graphically described. It has more than 200 mosques, and 
about the same number of caravansaries or inns, in which the 
guests furnish their own food and bedclothes. Fez was 
founded in 793 by Muley Edris, and become the famous seat of 
Arabian learning resorted to from all the Mohammedan States 
of Africa and Spain. It is considered a holy town by the 
Western Arabs, and resorted to as a place of pilgrimage. The 
population is estimated at about 100,000, of which 65,000 are 
Moors and Arabs. After several days spent in Fez, the party 
started for a tour of 200 miles, passing through Mechinez,— 
where are seen the most beautiful women, the finest gardens, 
and the finest imperial palace in Morocco,—to the vast plain of 
the Sebri, and on to the coast where once stood the now dead 
cities of Salé, Azamor, Safi, and Santa Cruz. At Larace, one 
of the principal ports of Morocco, a city of about 4,000 inhabit- 
ants, the company spent a day, and then went on to Arzilla 
and back to Tangiers, having made a circuit of the most inter- 
esting portions of the country, which had occupied about two 
months of time. It is a book which is entertaining and in- 
structive, introducing the reader to people and scenes novel 
and curious. 


PADAGOGISCHE JAHRESBERICHT. By Dr. F. = 
third year. Pp. 872. Leipzic, 


Dr. Dittes was till very recently at the head of the peda- 
gogium in Vienna, and is one of the soundest writers on peda- 
gogy, not excepting even Diesterweg. This year’s book,— 
which is edited with the aid of fifteen teachers,—gives a very 
convenient resumé of all the literature which has appeared 
during the year, on education. The work is divided into the 
following departments among its sixteen editors; viz., Peda- 
gogy, yo Education, Natural Science, Mathematics, Lit- 
erature, ng and Writing, German, Music, Geogr 
Drawing, Juvenile Literature, French, History, team Goce: 


nastics, Educational History. This work is the vade mecum to 
German educational literature. 


Sevenoaks. A story of to-day. By J. G. Holland. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 

This is one of the popular stories written by Dr. Holland, 
which the publishers are now reissuing in an edition printed 
from new plates, at greatly reduced prices, which is to include 
his complete writings. Sevenoaks has been regarded by good 
critics as a powerful novel of modern life in New York city. 
The high moral tone and pure sentiment which characterized 
Dr. Holland’s writings is found in this well-told story. This 
new edition of Dr. Holland’s books must be popular, for they 
are well printed and bound in good library style, and sold at a 
price that places them within the reach of all who enjoy good 
reading. 


FaMItiar Science Stupies. By Richard Proctor, author of 
Rough Ways Made Smooth, The Poetry of Astronomy, The 
Expanse of Heaven, etc. New York: R. Worthington. 
Price, $2.25. 

This volume is made up of twenty-two papers upon the 
following topics: Notes on Infinity, Science and Religion, A 
Menacing Comet, Meteoric Dust, Biela’s Comet and Meteors, 
Movements of Jupiter’s Cloud Masses, The Origin of the 
Week, The Problem of the Great Pyramid, The Pyramids of 
Ghizeh, Sun-spots and Financial Panics, Cold and Wet, Our 
Winters, About Lotteries, Betting on Races, A Gambling 
Superstition, The Fifteen Puzzle, Etna, Weather Forecasts, 
Some Strangely Fulfilled Dreams, Suspended Animation, Our 
Astronomers Royal, and Photographs of a Galloping Horse. 
We have quoted these themes, covering a wide range, to enable 
our readers to understand what Mr. Proctor regards as being 
properly included in a work on Familiar Science Studies. A 
vast amount of interesting and valuable information is fur- 
nished in these several papers, each of which must be con- 
sidered independently of the others. The facts and inferences 
are presented in the usual felicitous style of this able and pop- 
ular scientific writer and lecturer. Mr. Worthington, the 
publisher, has given the volume to the reading public in 
excellent style, well printed and bound, with gilt top. 


Tue MAKING OF ENGLAND. By John Richard Green, M.A., 
LL.D., Honorary Member of Jesus College, Oxford; author 
of History of the English People, Short History of the En- 
glish People, etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This able work covers the period of the history of the earlier 
times up to the union of England under Egbert,—the period 
of the making of England, — the age during which the fathers 
conquered and settled over the soil of Britain, and in which 
their political and social life took the form which it still re- 
tains. The centuries of administrative organization, which 
stretch from Egbert to Edward the First ; the age of full na- 
tional development, which extends from Edward’s day to our 
own, only become fully intelligible to us when we have fully 
grasped this age of national formation. In gathering up the 
historical materials of this remote period, the author has 
shown great learning and ability, and presents this portion of 
English history with marked distinctness. He divides his 
book into eight chapters. In the introduction he treats of 
“‘ Britain and Its Foes,’’ and presents a vivid picture of the 
country from the date of the Conquest to the landing of the 
Jutes, A.D. 449. He then considers the ‘“‘Conquest of the 
Saxon Shore,” from 449-500; the ‘“‘ Conquests of the Engle,’’ 
500-570; the “‘ Conquests of the Saxons,’’ 500-577; the *‘ Set- 
tlement and Strife of the Conquerors,” 577-617; the “‘ North- 
umbrian Supremacy,”’ 617-659; the ‘‘ Church and the King- 
doms,”’ from 659 to the end of the seventh century; and the 
“Three Kingdoms,” 690-830. The work has 29 maps, giving 
the outline of Britain at the different periods of its early his- 
tory, and a complete and valuable index. This great work is 
issued in two styles by the Harpers,—one in substantial book- 
form, with marginal notes, beautifully printed in large, open 
type on heavy paper, and the Franklin Square Library style 
for 20 cents. 


To-DAYS AND YESTERDAYS. By Carrie Adelaide Cooke. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This pleasant story is from the pen of the author of From 
June to June, and is intended for the reading of girls who 
have reached that age when their mission in life seems to 
commence; the age when school-days are ended, and the 
sphere of duty is enlarged by wider acquaintance and new re- 
sponsibilities. The story opens at a New Hampshire semi- 
nary on the eve of examination-day, and the principal charac- 
ters are three girls, school-companions and fellow-graduates. 
It is not a story of incident, nor does its interest depend upon 
strong contrasts or vivid descriptions. The narrative is a 
quiet following out of the currents of these three lives, with 
their various changes, their joys and sorrows. A strong re- 
ligious element permeates the book, and it will be found a 
valuable addition to Sunday-school literature. 


GARFIELD’s PLace History. An Essay. By H 
Pedder. New York: G. P. Putman’s Price $1.25. 


Our readers will be interested in Mr. Pedder’s suggestive 
essay, which is written with the calm and dispassionate spirit 
of the historian. It is difficult at this time to treat in a truly 
judicial way of one so recently identified with the events of 
our national life. Yet the analysis of Garfield’s character and 
public career are presented with apparent impartiality and 
candor. Appropriate stress is laid upon his conscientious dis- 
charge of every duty, the practical insight he had into the 
ordinary affairs of life, and the healthy tone of his intellectual 


and moral nature. The extracts from his addresses and writ- 


ings and the comments made upon them display a most discrim- 
inating judgment. In summing up he probably expresses the 
almost universal judgment of the Nation upon Garfield’s life 
and character when he says, ‘‘ In the well-rounded complete- 
ness of his life, and the humanizing quality of the influences 
which he has left behind him, Garfield occupied a position 
higher than those intellectual giants who, notwithstanding 
their Titanic strength, did not attain that nobler heroism 
which makes of life one grand sublime effort in the course of 
virtue and self-conquest, and thus we are fully warranted in 
claiming that he was one of the few great men who have left 
the world nobler, richer, and better for having lived in it. 


Tue Way or Lirs. By George S. Merriam. Boston: Geo. 

H. Ellis. Price, $1.00. 

This excellent little book is divided into two parts; the first 
consists of chapters on the character of Jesus, and the second 
to open letters on the following important topics: ‘ Up and 
Enter,” “The Unfailing Resource,” “‘ Knowledge of God,” 
“The Friendliness of Law,’’ *‘ Fullness of Life,’’.“‘ Immortal- 
ity,’ “‘ Our Father’s House,’’ and The Personal Revelation.” 
These papers are well calculated to influence the reader to the 
best type of good living, and help to make life the way to 
peace eternal. It is a book full of cheer to those seeking for a 
life of usefulness and duty. 


Vaccination. Argument proand con. With a chapter on 
“The Hygiene of Small-pox.” By Joseph F. wards, 
M.D., author of many valuable medical treatises. Philadel- 
phia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co, Price, 50 cts. 

This is a most timely book, as attempts are being made in 
Europe, and to some extent in this country, to bring vaccina- 
tion into disrepute. The author seems to have made an im- 
partial investigation of the question, and the result is that 
vaccination properly performed is the only immunity from the 
terrible disease, small-pox. He states his reasons for this be- 
lief with such clearness that any ordinary reader can form his 
own conclusions. He gives the history of vaccination, how 
discovered, what it is, what it does, and how to do it; an- 
swers objections to it, and gives a valuable chapter on the 
** Hygiene of Small-pox.”’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— John Wiley & Sons have just issuedja new and cheap edi- 
tion of Leed’s manual on Ventilation. The volume is fully 
illustrated, and contains three plates. 

— The Sunday School Times announces that hereafter it 
will incorporate the National Sunday School Teacher of Chi- 
cago. The union of these two papers will present new features 
of interest. The Times, under Dr. Trumbull’s able editorship, 
will have no rival in the field it now occupies. 

— Henry Carey Baird & Co. have in press a new and im- 
portant work on Political Economy, by an eminent disciple of 
Carey and Colwell, Conversations on the Principal Subjects of 
Political Economy, by Dr. Wm. Elder. The author will be 
— by the trade from his previous work, Questions of 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish, on the lith of 
March, the Life of John Quincy Adams, by John T. Morse, Jr. 
This is the first volume in the series of ‘* American States- 
men,’’ of which Mr. Morse is the editor. This series, as now 
planned, will contain from ten to fifteen 16mo volumes of the 
same general style as the series of “‘ American Men of Letters.’’ 

— Rev. E. E. Hale discusses the Aisthetic Movement with 
the young folks in the forthcoming April Wide Awake. In 
the same number Miss Harris begins a series of seven exqui- 
sitely illustrated Wild-flower papers. ‘The drawings are from 
the pencil of Miss L. B. Humphrey, who won so many of the 
prizes in Prang’s last Christmas-card competition. 

— Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney has made a novelty in the way of 
instruction and entertainment, under the title of an *‘ Analyzed 
Alphabet.”’ Two sets are issued, a small one of 20 pieces, and 
alarge one of 120 pieces; from these can be formed all the 
characters of the alphabet, punctuation-points, and numerals. 
For sale by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, Maen 

— The series of articles on the Christian Religion by Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, and Prof. Geo. 
P. Fisher, which appeared recently in the North American 
Review, is now published in pamphlet form, in response to a 
very generally-expressed demand. Readers of the Review will 
be pleased to see these remarkable papers collected into one 
handy volume, and the general public, who have learned of 
the articles through the comments of press and pulpit, will be 
gratified to learn that a reprint has been issued. The price of 
the volume is fifty cents, and it is for sale at all news-stands 
and bookstores, 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons have now in press a unique and 
comprehensive work, which has been prepared by Lieut.-Com- 
mander Henry H. Gorringe, U. 8. N., to be entitled Zyyptian 
Obelisks: Their History and Characteristics. The book is to 
be printed in folio, and will contain forty-nine plates, of which 
thirty-two are full-page artotypes, and seventeen photo-plate 
diagrams. The account of the engineering operations by 
means of which the obelisk now in New York was placed on 
the vessel and transported from Egypt, is given in full, and 
will possess a historical as well as a scientific interest. The 
book will be printed from type, in a limited edition, and ad- 
vance orders for copies are now being recorded. Messrs. Put- 
nam also announce a volume by Augustus Blauvelt, entitled 
The Present Religious Crisis, and will comprise discussions of 


such subjects as ‘ Dogmatic Theology,’ ‘‘ The Inspiration of 
the Bible,”” The Historical Character of the Gospels,’’ “‘ The 
Religion of Christ,’ “‘ Religious Repression and Religious Lib- 
erty.” Part of the material of the book was submitted to the 
late Dr. J. G. Holland, and received his cordial approval. 
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SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM ATLANTA. 


NEW SOUTH.’’ 


There is something I have on my mind to say, if Mr. Bick- 
nell will let me say it in Tae JowurRNAL. It is about the 
South.’ We hear a great deal of the “ New South,” 
especially since the Atlanta Exposition. I belong to the 
‘Qld South” as well as to the New. There are undoubted 
improvements in the ‘‘ New South,’’ and I do not believe there 
is a real one I do not welcome. I am something like Dr. 
Blanton, of Central College, Kentucky (by the way, one of the 
greatest college presidents in the South). Dr. Blanton is a 
Virginian by birth, and he says when he is in Virginia he is 
always praising Kentucky; and when he is in Kentucky he is 
always praising Virginia. I am just so about the ‘‘ New 
South” and the “Old South.” But I think, of late, the 
newspapers are saying so much about the “‘ New South” that 
the good qualities of the “‘Old South ”’ are depreciated. As I 
knew it, and knew the best of it, I wish to say something 
about it. 

The New South has had a leveling upward. I am sure 
that is a good thing, where those who rise have really ad- 
vanced in character and intelligence. It is good for people to 
advance in mere fortune, where they do it honestly. I am 
sure I do not wish to put down anybody who has risen by fair 
means. But while there has been a leveling upward, there 
has also been a leveling downward. In some very important 
traits of character, the upper classes of the ‘“‘ Old South ”’ were 
superior to that part of the upper classes which was made un- 
der the “‘ New South.” It is not merely I who say this; every 
one to whom I talk, who is entitled to an opinion, agrees with 
me. Money had far less influence over the upper society of 
the ‘Old South”? than it has over the New. And especially 
money dishonorably made carried little weight. There were, 
in the ‘‘ Old South,’’ familes who were not merely rich,—who 
were large slaveholders and cotton-planters, who were all their 
lives struggling to get into the best society, over which mere 
money had very little influence. 

Another important point of superiority, which any one who 
teaches girls must notice and regret, was the freedom from 
display, from vulgar sensationalism, — the simplicity of char- 
acter and manners which characterized the best people of the 
Old South. The old who survive cannot of course be changed; 
but when I see the girls affected by the new influences, I think 
of the ‘‘ temporis acti.’’ 

There are other good qualities which the New South has 
not yet learned to produce, but I will say no more now. 


THEN AND NOW. 


Not long ago I saw a lady, on the site of whose former home 
a large and handsome mansion of brick and stone has been 
built and is inhabited by one of the new people. I had known 
the former when she had all the good things of life at com- 
mand. Sheis now one of the most charming and beautiful 
old women I ever saw. She has been through an ocean of 
sorrow, and is very poor. But it has simply given a charm to 
that refinement, that look of high breeding, which would 
make you know her fora lady at once, — especially that sim- 
plicity of character and manners, that freedom from preten- 
sion and display, which marked the best of the women of the 
old time. She is also a highly-cultivated woman. I do not 
know that she could stand a teacher’s examination, though 
she had in her day the best teachers that money could draw 
from New England. But to know her well would be a liberal 
education to any young girl. If you were to see her, and see 
the woman who has replaced her in the new dispensation, you 
would say she was the sweetest saint you ever saw in your life. 
But the mould in which such women were made is broken! 

It may be asked why do I write these things,—Why do I say 
that my own people are deteriorating in any respect, —Why do 
I say it in a journal out of the South, whose readers are largely 
people living in the North? I say it because unlimited praise 
of that which is faulty, encourages faults. If there is a dete- 
rioriation, it ought to be noticed by those who are its subjects. 
And I want to say it in Tue JouRNAL because a great deal of 
comparison between the ‘‘Old and New South” comes from 
the North. The people of the North are to some extent re- 
sponsible for the ‘‘ New South.”’ I have lived a good deal out 
of the South. I never saw better people than the best people 
of the Old South. 

Now, I do not know whether Mr. Bicknell will publish this 
letter. I am sure it will please his Southern readers,—for the 
teachers have not the faults I speak of, and will show that his 
paper is truly National. Eviza A. Bowen. 

Atlanta, Ga., March, 1882. 

(Mr. Bicknell has too high a regard for the opinion of his 
intelligent correspondent not to publish her interesting letter; 
and while he agrees with her that the “Old South,” had its 
sunny as well as its shady side, he believes that the “‘ New 
South” will eventually produce purer manners, juster laws, and 
types of character in breadth and richness of development, 


superior to those which the writer so justly admires.—THE 
Eprror, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


I IN DEBILITY, ETC. 

ol have found Horsford’s Acid Phosphate particularly service- 
. e in treatment of women and children in debility and loss 
Appetite, W. H. M.D. 

New Orleans, La. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS.—The committee appointed by the State a. 
of Schools to arrange preliminaries for an eleantiendl exhibit 
at the next State falr, have agreed upon the following outline 
for awards: ‘‘ First reader grade, in general work; second 
reader grade, in spelling, penmanship and language; third 
reader grade, in geography; fourth reader grade, in arithmetic 
and letter-writing; fifth reader grade, in United States history 
and composition; for largest and best botanical collection pre- 
pared by school; for largest and best collection in other nat- 
ural sciences; for best exhibit in drawing, designing, ete., pre- 
pared by school; for algebra and geometry, including original 
work; for best and greatest variety of wook. All awards to 
be made to class or school.’’ This is a step in the right direc- 
tion. The educational feature is justly prominent in the fairs 
of many of the States, and Arkansas should recognize and 
encourage this great interest. 

It is encouraging to note the rapid growth and increasing 
popularity of the free-school system of Arkansas. From 1878 
to 1880 the attendance increased 37,125, and the revenues for 
school purposes increased $89,653. From 1880 to 1881 the 
attendance increased 27,772, and the revenues $454,271, making 
an increase in attendance, since 1878, of 64,897, and an in- 
crease in revenues of $543,924. 


State Editor, Geo. H. BkmMvus, Marion, Ala. 


ALABAMA.—The reporter of the “ first’’ (white) ‘‘ teachers’ 
institute in Perry Co.”’ wishes to thank J. C. Alling, Mankato, 
Minn., for his kind criticism of a carelessly-worded sentence, 
but does not regret this omission of that one word “ white,’ 
as it called forth so good an account of the institutes previous! 
held by the colored teachers of the Co. from one so well 
prepared to do the subject justice: 


INsTITUTE FOR Waite TEACHERS OF Co., ALA., 
AT MARION, Marcu 31 AND ApRir 1, 1882. 
Friday, March 31. 

9.00 a. m.—Devotional Exercises. 

Election of Officers and Prelimin Business. 

Primary Arithmetic; fw od by Prof. I. B. Vaiden. Discussion, 

130 p. m. — The New ool ws pager we. B. Shivers, Esq. 

The Relation of Public Schools to Higher Schools; by J. M. Henderson. 

How to Make Schoola ag Ae tor Children; by A. A. Provost. 

7.30 p. m.—Address by Rev. E, T. Winkler, D.D, 

Saturday, April 1. 

9.00 a. m.—Devotional Exercises. 

Management of Bad Boys; paper by W. E. Rickard. Discussion. 

Practical Methods of Moral raining; ~ by Rev. W. H. Slaymaker. 

Chemistry; paper by Prof. A. F. d. Discussion. 

Coéperation between Teachers and Parents; paper by B. F. Canon. 

Primary Geography; paper by Mrs. F. N. Crowe. Discussion. 

The Y. M. C. A. rooms have been kindly offered for the use of the in- 
stitute. The citizens of Marion are ready to entertain at their homes all 
who come from a distance. Upon arriv aopietiee should be made to 
the Co. Supt., and places will oye ll friends of education, es- 
— teachers, are cordially invited to attend this meeting, and engage 

reely in its exercises. J. B. SHiIveRs, Co. ee oe 

Com. of Arrangements, — Geo, H. Bemus, I. B. Vaiden, W. E. Rickard. 

TEACHERS’ STATE CONVENTION. 


The undersigned join in a call for a convention of the teach- 
ers of the State of Alabama to meet in Knox Acad., Selma, 
Ala., on Thursday and Friday, April 6 and 7, 1882, at 10.00 
a.m., under the auspices of the Dept. of Public Instr. of this 
State, for the purpose of organizing a State Teachers’ Assoc. 
All teachers, county supts., and other friends of education are 
cordially invited and urged to attend. The following has been 
suggested as a program: 

Thursday, April 6. 

10.00 a. m.—Devotional Exercises and Organization. 

“The Teacher and His Work,’’ Rev. H. 8. DeForest of Tallad 

“Text- Books; How Secured, How Used,” Prof.W.H. Council, Huntaville. 

“ The Quincy Method,—Is lt Practical?” Prof. W. B. Paterson, Marion. 

Question Box. ° 

7.00 p. m.—Addresses by Leading Educators. 

Friday, Aprit 7. 

9.00 a. m.—Devotional Exercises. 


Model Lesson. 
“ How to Secure the Codperation of Parents and Guardians,” Prest. 
C. A. Stillman. Tuskaloosa. 
«“ The School Law of Alabama; Its Merits and Def " 
2.00 p. m.— Industrial Education,’’ Prof. B. T. Washington of Tusk 
“ How to Organize and Conduct Co. Assocs. and Institutes,” C, A. Bur- 
well of Macon Station. 
Question Box. Reports of Comittmees, and Business. 
7.00 p. m.—Addresses and closing exercises. 
Hon. H. C. Armstrong, State Supt. of Public Instr., has promised to be 
present and address the convention. Dr. Mayo of Boston, and other 
rominent educators have been invited to be present and deliver ad- 
resses. It is expected that the leading papers will be limited to twenty- 
five minutes, in order to give time and opportunity for discussion between 
each paper, no one to occupy more than eight minutes. 
Pror. W. B. PATERSON, Prest. Lincoln Normal School, Marion. 
THE FAOULTY OF TALLADEGA COLLEGE, Talladega. 
Toe FACULTY OF THE ALABAMA BAPTIST NORMAL AND THEOLOG- 
I0AL SCHOOL, Selma. 
Pror. B. T. WASHINGTON, Prest. Tuskegee Normal School, Tuskegee. 
Rev. G. M. Exvwiorr, Prest. Knox Acad., Selma. 
ProF. E. C. Prin. Burrell Acad., Selma. 
PRo¥F. W. H. COUNCIL, Prin. Normal School, Huntsville. 


State Editor, J. N. WiLKtNsOoN, Decatur, Jil. 


ILuino1s.—The State Univ. contemplates the publication of 
a college song book. A committee has been appointed to select 
and collect suitable songs.—— Wilmington School Board have 
recently been called upon to sustain the government of a 
teacher who had resorted to the expedient of tying a cloth 
over a pupil’s mouth.——Though it is but a few years since 
Gibson built a commodious school-house, the authorities find 
themselves under the necessity of making more room soon. 
There are indeed few Western towns and cities that do not 
constantly suffer in this respect, from too rapid growth.—— 
Bureau Co. supervisors have appropriated for Supt. Harring- 
ton the money necessary to print a plan. of work for his coun- 
try schools.——Excited by a case of corporal punishment in 
the schools of their town, certain La Salle people have signed 
a petition that the Board of Education hear difficult cases and 
act upon them. If they thus improve upon the discipline of 
Supt. McGregor and his assistants, we shall be glad to have 
them report.——J. H. Blodgett of the Census Bureau, Wash- 
ington, has recently made a short visit to his Rockland home. 
—The school building at Avon was burned Feb. 13.——The 
World (Nashville) is reported to have’ published the follow- 
ing: ‘* Miss West, of Galesburg, Ill., is the Democratic candi- 
date for Supt. of Public Instruction in that State, while Miss 
Raymond, of Bloomington, is the Republican candidate for 
the same position. The former is said to be a Bourbon, and 
the latter a Stalwart of the strictest kind.’ Miss W. can 
hardly pass for a Democrat in Illinois. We do not know what 
may her standing with the party in Tennessee.——The 
teachers of Clay Co. held a very small but interesting meet- 
ing at Louisville, Feb. 18, Exercises were given by Mr. Mills, 
Mrs. Vickery and Miss Oyler. Supt. Smith and others took 

art in the discussion.——Feb. the Bureau Co. Inst, was 

eld at Buda. The practical program of the day was discussed 
by Messrs. Harrington, Hawes, Finn, Snow, Clay, Greene, 


Belknap, Watson, and Woodward. We are glad to note that 
the next meeting is to go out into the country.——Rock Island 
opens her new school with the following teachers: Mr. Moore, 
Misses Remley, Tyrrell, Vitzthum, Brett, Pryor, and Searle. 
—— Wilmington High School recently gave a public entertain- 
ment for the benefit of its organ and library fund.——Earl- 
ville is soon to see its school-folks,on the stage ——Decatur 
high school teachers and pupils are interrupting their school- 
work to indulge themselves in a similar manner.——Supt. 
Gastman, on bis retura from the campaign meeting of the 
Illinois Natural History Assoc., made a speech to his high 
school, recommending the Univ. —— Washington’s birthday 
was widely celebrated among Illinois schools.——The Long- 
fellow day was observed in Peoria, Flora, Monticello, West 
Aurora, Paxton, Decatur, and many other places. 


IowA.—The teachers of the East as well as the West, who 
are acquainted with Prof. Hull, of the Iowa State Normal 
School, will sympathize with him in the sad bereavement which 
he suffers in the death of his estimable and devoted wife. 


Mr. Editor :—The statement about Iowa Coll. in the Jour- 
NAL of March 2 is a mistake. In giving notice of the day of 
prayer for the colleges in a neighboring town on Sunday, I 
mentioned that the proportion of professing Christians to the 
whole number of students is now less than in earlier years, as 
a reason for prayer, and that students are exposed to the 
infidel-thinking of the day just as all other young people are. 
Nothing whatever was said of any “ low tone of suenalig ” or 
of the * predominance” of any ism, neither of which exists. 

Yours, Gro, F. MaGoun. 
Iowa Coll., Greenville, Ia., March 7, 1882. 


MIssouRI —A quarrel between two school-boys at Union- 
ville resulted in the death of one of them, C. Hopkins, who 
was struck and killed with a bat in the hands of A. R, Gra- 
ham. Hopkins was 12, Graham 16, 

The schoolhouse at Wellsville was burned lately, and the 
citizens immediately voted $4,000 for a new one. 

Jasper Co. leads Southwestern Missouri in school matters. 
There are nearly 15,000 children between the ages of 6 and 
18; 125 schoolhouses, and a fund, from Jan. 1, 1882, of $248,948; 
the interest of which supports the schools. 

J. V. C. Karnes, prest. of the Kansas City Board, tendered 
his resignation March 2. Gardiner Lathrop was appointed 
prest. pro tem. 

Kansas City must build more schoolhouses this year to 
accommodate her rapidly increasing population. The school 
children of this city have all been thoroughly vaccinated, by 
order of the authorities. 

J. M. Greenwood would make an excellent State Supt.; bat 
how can Kansas City spare him? 

Of Kansas City’s 11 grammar schools, 5 of the principals are 
men and 6 are women. The largest school,— consisting of 
over 1200 Pupils, under 14 teachers,—is in charge of a lady 
principal. There is no distinction made with regard to sex, in 
the salaries given. 

State Editor, O, WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—Miss Sarah H, Strong has resigned her position 
as teacher in the first grammar department of the Winona 
public schools. In recognition of the long and valuable 
services of Miss Strong, the Board of Ed. of the city of Winona 
passed the following resolution: 

Resolwed, Thai in accepting the resignation of Miss Sarah 
H. Strong, teacher in the grammar department of our public 
schools, we cannot but deplore the loss of so faithful and 
efficient a teacher, and this board cheerfully bears testimony 
to the valuable services rendered, and the untiring energy dis- 
played in the discharge of the various duties incident to the 
position so long and ably filled. 


MicHigANn. —In the death of Prof. Zelotes Truesdel, the 
schools of Michigan have suffered a severe loss. Prof. Trues- 
del graduated at the Michigan Univ. in the class of 1857. 
After graduation he taught several years in Illinois, at Moline, 
Springfield, and gore He then returned to Michigan 
and superintended the schools of Flint nine years. He was 
then selected by Gov. Bagley to —— the State public 
school for dependent and neglected children at Coldwater, and 
it was owing mainly to the organizing ability and skill of Prof. 
Truesdel that that noble charity became at once one of the 
most popular institutions in the State. He had charge of the 
State public school eighteen months; afterwards had charge 
of the Pontiac schools four and one-half years. He removed 
to Ann Arbor last fall, intending to make that city his future 
home. He was immediately chosen by the town supts. of 
Washtenaw Co. one of the county school] examiners, of which 
board he was chosen secretary. But his work was done. 
Prof. Truesdel was an able and popular teacher, an honorable 
and cultured gentleman. He had a large acquaintance ape | 
educational men in Michigan and [llinois, and among them 
his death will be mourned a personal loss. Prof. W. W. 
Beman of the Univ. has been appointed to fill the place of 
Prof. Truesdal on the Board of Co. Examiners. 

Days have been fixed for the examination of teachers. At 
Ypsilanti, March 29; Ann Arbor, March 31; Chelsea, April 5; 
and at Saline, April 7. Three grades of certificates will be 
issued. Applicants for the third grade certificates will be re- 
quired to sustain an average standing of 75 per cent. in orthog- 
raphy, reading, penmanship, spelling, intellectual arithmetic 
written arithmetic, geography, grammar, theory and art o 
teaching, U. S. history, and science of government. The 
second grade will require an average standing of 85 per cent., 
with the addition of school system and school laws of Mich- 
igan, algebra, science of government, and history of the United 
States. The first grade will require an average standing of 90 
per cent., with the addition of hy, 
men hysiology, geometry, rhetoric, and chemistry, an 
one pe pe sere experience in teaching in this State. All 
teachers will be required to take and read some good live school 
journal. When the Co. Examiners are supported by pee 
opinion they will be able, under the new law, to greatly im- 
prove the country schools. School officers can be sure of ob- 
taining competent and intelligent teachers, and without such 
teachers the common schools are a fraud, and the money 
raised for their support worse than thrown away. 


New York State Editor, EB. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 

New York. — The gifts of the late Col. Edwin B. Morgan, 
of Aurora, to Wells Coll., amount in all to $275,000. 

Prof. Johonnot controlled the Teachers’ Inst. of Schuyler 
Co., and it is said to have been a great success. 

Mr. David Van Hoesan, late of Preble, has been engaged as 
prin. of the McLean Union School. 

Prest. Andrew D. White attended the fifth annual banquet 
of' the Northwestern Cornell Assoc., held lately in Chicago, 
Fifty of the alumni were present. : 
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The annual prize rhetorical exhibition of the Sandy Creek 
Union School occurred on Monday evening last. The exhibi- 
tion was held in the M. E. Church, and every seat was occu- 

ied. The program was an excellent one, and won great praise 
the audience. 

Mies Minnie Fish, a teacher in the town of Scriba, was ac- 
cidentally hit by a snowball, thrown by one of her scholars 
ashort time ago. The icy missile struck her on the back of the 
head; brain-fever resulted, and she died Saturday. 

The young ladies of Cazenovia Sem., lately held a literary 
and musical entertainment in the M. E. Church. The pro- 
ceeds went toward furnishing their —— 

Prof. Lewis Swift, of Rochester Observatory,—who has dis- 
covered seven comets, received three medals from Vienna, four 
prizes from Dr. Warner, and a special cash prize of $1,300,— 
and has received the Lalande prize of the Acad. of Sci., Paris. 

The supt., principals, and male teachers of Syracuse have 
formed an assoc. for mutual improvement and the advance- 
ment of the educational interests of the city. The following 
nated gentlemen are the officers: Prest. — Mr. A. E. Kinnie, 
prin. of the Madison School; Vice-Prest—Mr. Geo. A. Bacon, 
prin. of the high school; Sec.— Mr. Chas. R. Wells, teacher of 
penmanship iu the public schools. 

The Tompkins Co. Teachers Inst. will be held in the High- 
School building of Ithaca, March 27 to Aprill. Profs. R. E 
Post and F. P. Lantry will be the conductors. Examinations 
for certificates will be held during the session. ‘The examina- 
tion will be upon arithmetic, geography, English grammar, 
spelling, reading, U S. History, civil government, elementary 
sounds of letters, methods of teaching, and school law. A 
standing of 75 per cent. will be required jn these branches. 

Cortland is agitating the question of some new school-build- 
i The influence of a live normal school, conducted by 
able men, is being felt upon the community. Itcannot be other- 
wise. So excellent a school as is the Cortland Normal has 
more than a local influence,—it permeates the State and beyond. 
May the number of such be increased. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 
Onto. — At the Pedagogical Assoc. of Cincinnati, March 4, 
Prin. N. K. Royse, of the Sixth District, read a carefully-pre- 
on a ‘‘Complete Course of Study in English Lit- 
erature.”’ His plan for pupils entering the high school, and 
beginning the study of Euglish literature as a specific branch, 


contemplates that they shall begin with the history of the lit- 
erature of their own country, America; and after this has been 
pretty well investigated, they shall then proceed to a study of 
the lives and works of the leading exponents of that literature. 

Dr. Charles W. Foote has been elected associate professor of 
Natural Science of Buchtel Coll. He is a graduate of Western 
Reserve Coll., and has taken a special course in Natural Science 
at Cornell. 

The Supt. of the Ashland schools, J. C. Barney, has recently 

ed. 


State Editor, TaomMas N. JOHNSON, Cumberland, Md. 

MARYLAND.—Prof. P. A. Witmer, Examiner of Washington 
Co., has recently gotten up a series of examination papers for 
the use of the schools in his Co. The written examination 
comprises the fourth to the eighth grades, and are admirably 
graded and arranged. The first three grades will have oral 
examination, with some written work at the discretion of the 
teacher. Examinations were begun March 6, and one grade a 
day is to be examined at the convenience of the teacher, the 
results to be reported to the examiner on or before March 28. 
In graded schools the prin. shall appoint an examiner for each 
grade, so that no teacher examines his own classes. Teachers 
are not allowed to assist pupils in any respect, not even to ex- 
plain questions; and will be required to report the per cent. of 
questions answered by each pupil in each branch, in all the 
branches taken together, and the average per cent. of all the 
pupils of each grade So far as we are informed, this is a step 
in advance by Prof. Witmer, and the results of this examina- 
tion will bring a fund of information worthy of the effort. 

The bills proposing a change in the method of appointing 
the Co. School Comrs. have so far been reported unfavorably 
in the Legislature, and it now seems probable that no change 
will be effected. 

The Cumberland City Teachers’ Inst. meets on the first and 
third Monday evenings of each month. The subject of school 
punishments was presented by your correspondent at the last 
session, and will be discussed by Prof. W. C. Hardy of the 
Union St. Schoo! at the next meeting. The principal topic 
of discussion is the object of punishment, — whether it effects 
the reformation of the offender. The institutes are well at- 
tended, it being a rare thing for any city teacher to be absent. 
Prof. J. W. 8. Cochrane, the Co. Examiner, is usually present, 
and always ready to give valuable counsel. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Cumberland Valley State Normal School, 
at Shippensburgh, celebrated Longfellow’s birthday with 
a very elaborate program conducted by the senior class. The 
recitations were entirely from the poet’s writings, and were 
rendered with excellent effect. 


Vire@inia. —Correction.—Augusta Female Sem., noticed in 
our issue of Feb, 23, is located at Staunton, Va.; prin., Miss M. 
J. Baldwin. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—The city of Seattle has a popu- 
lation of 5,000. The prin. of the grammar school gets $100 
a month, one lady assistant has $80, and another $55. In- 
termediate teachers get $75 a month, and primary $55. The 
climate is delightful, and the county offers remarkable induce- 
ments to settlers from the East. 


Wasuineton, D. C. — A Touching Incident.—One of those 
touching incidents occurred at Washington, in connection 
with the memorial services to Prest. Garfield, which will for- 
ever have a place in its memory. A little girl, disappointed in 
not getting into the capitol to hear the eulogy on him whose 
history had become familiar to her little mind, procured a 
pretty boquet of flowers, and wending her way alone to the 
depot of the Baltimore and Potomac railroad, and into the 
fatal room where her dear president was shot, placed her little 
offering of love and affection on the shelf of the tablet-stone 
there erected to Garfield’s memory. She gazed on the marked 
spot on the floor, and then at the tablet, and the sweet and 
pearly dfops of innocent childhood fell from her youthful eyes, 
and in childish tone and broken voice she exclaimed, *‘ Poor 
Mr. Garfield,’ and turning slowing away, she disappeared un- 
observed save by a fortunate few who witnessed this most 
touching evidence of childish innocence and priceless love. 


Caution.—We learn that Mr. T. D. Kellogg, of New York, 
isin Massachusetts soliciting subscriptions to the Industrial 
Home and School, to be established and conducted by him, in 
New York. As Mr. Kellogg has an indorsement written by us, 
we wish to state that it was obtained unworthily, and that we 
retract the statements, and caution our friends from giving him 
their confidence and aid. 


— 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


PUBLISH 


Young Folks Series. 


ee PRACTICAL CYCLOPADIA OF QUOTA- 
TIONS, — 17,000 Quotations. A full concordance of 50,000 


Vanguard OF THE 


oF 


lines makes each quotation instantly available. Send for descriptive cir- 
enlar, and read the hearty endorsements by Oliver W. Holmes, Henry W. 
Longfellow, Wendell Phillips, Gen. McClellan, Gen. Hancock, ex-Speaker 
Randall, and a host of other representative men in all professions. Price, 


CYCLOPADIAS Of Persone & Places, $3.50. 
Astronomy, GO cents. (VERY SIMPLE.) 


Catechism of Common Things, 60 cts. 


Ga Copies of either of the last two sent to teachers 
for examination, postpaid, at half price; of the 
Cyclopedias at $3.65 and $33.10 respectively. [395 


DICTIONARY WORK 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 


By Tomas Mertcatr, A.M., 
Training Tr. Ill. State Nor. Univ., Normal, Ill. 
AND 


CHarRtes DeGarmo, 
Asst. Training Tr. Ill. State Nor. Univ. 


A PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK ON SYS- 
TEMATIC PRONUNCIATION, embracing 
the following : 

I. Phonic Sounds,—how to teach and represent them. 
Il. Accent,—devices for mastering it. 

ML. Webster's most important principles of ia- 
tions, conde into about twenty brief state- 
ments for memorizing. 

IV. Grammar and High school lists of words com- 
monly mispronounced, containing about 600 
words each, on which pupils are drilled in 


honic avalysis, diacriti marking and in 
constant application of principles !earned. 


Handsome Cloth Binding. Third Edition. 


Introduction price, and price to teachers, 25 cts. 
Descriptive circular, with testimoniais, sent on 


on. Address 361 b 
MAXWELL & CO., Bloomington, sll. 


EUROPE! 


Ceoek’s Grand Excursions leave New York, 
Aprii 27, June 8, and July 1, 1882. Full particulars in 
— Pamphlet, sent free on app! on. P 

Kets by ail Atlantic steamers. Special facilities for 
securing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual 
travelers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 

Coek’s Excursionist, with Maps te. 

way, N. 3.5 as 8t., Bos 
c. A. BARATTONI, 


EUROPE. 


Unequal advantages for Travel, aleme or in lim- 
ited party T excellence), for pleasure or 
study. Biome in P for girls and lJadies, with best 
advantages for oon of Masic, and Art. 
For Prospectus and Itineraries for 1882, address 


AMERICAN BUREAU OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, 
3501 853 Broadway, New York. 


A Good Education at Home. 


nm persons wish to improve their education, but 
Seow that, at liste cost, they 
» they can be successfully taught 
ny who may have time to devote tothe vate study 

of Botany, English, Latin, 


invited to 
LENOX ACADEMY, Lenoz, Mass. 
Refers by permission to the Editor of The Journal. 


FOR SALE, 


A CHOICE FALM of 100 hundred acres of land, 
good 1 barn o-story frame house 
scenery from the house; M.-E. Charch ; 
road in front of the house. A desirable proper tee 
healthy locality, situated in Meigs County, Great 
the river. Terms: per acre; one- 

money down, the rest in mente, secu 

on the land. For further information 


dress HIRAM ORCUTT 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Educat > 
tf 16 Hawley St. Boston, Mass. 


“A wonderful improvement on all other systems.””—N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


To 
INVALUABLE DOUBLE 
OPPORTUNITY. YOUR INCOME, 
CLERCYMEN. 


WE WANT TO 


ESTABLISH BRANCH SCHOOLS 


F — 


Kae The Meisterschaft School of Practical Linguistry 


EVERY TOWN AND VILLAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


WHAT THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM IS. 


By the unanimous opinion of the leading European and American scholars, Dr. RICHARD 
8. ROSENTHAL'S Meisterschaft System is the Only Way to Learn to Really 


Speak, Write, and Understand French and German. 
By this Wonderfully Simple and Practical Method, the Student is, from the very First Les- 


son, enabled to Himeelf Correctl 
tences, and within 
as well as business life. 


and Idiomatically in at least Fifty Foreign Sen- 
en Weeks he reaches Perfect Mastery over the every-day speech in social 


This method recommends itself by its simplicity, especially to time-pressed people, as no continuous private 


study is required. 


Dr. HEINRICH SOHLIEMANN, the celebrated ex- 
plorer of Greek antiquities:—“ The Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem is the best system for all practical purposes.” 

“Dr. Rosenthal’s system is exceedingly sim 
practical.” — Tagbiatt, Vienna. 

His Excellency, Dk. LeonnHARDT, late Justiz Minis- 
ter, Lord Chancellor to His Imperial Majesty the Em- 
peror of Germany :—*‘ My son speaks and writes 


THE SYSTEM IN EUROPE. 


glish with fluency. I am sure he has a much more 
tom for merchants than this 


En- | —anks und Handels Zeitung, Berlin. 


THE SYSTEM IN AMERICA. 


“The ‘ Meisterschaft System’ is 


pest the impracticable barrier placed 


between and 
ng. * * * Admira y adapted for this practical 


“ The World, some months ago, contained an account of this system and of its enormous success in Europe. 


seems to be no reason why in its present ada 


equally successful in this country.”—New York World. 


to the needs of American pupils, it should not be 


“The only system by which fluency of speech can be actually acquired.” —Scientific Times. 


Send 25 Cents for Sample Lesson, in either French or German. 


SEND $3.00 
INTRODUCED ror ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
THROUGHOUT TEACHER’S INDORSED 
EvRoPE. | Complete Outfit. EVERYWHERE. 


LITERARY REBELLION. 


“‘1f unsuccessful revolution is only rebellion, then 
what is successful rebellion ? ’— Vox Ji. 

The following standard books, wanted in every home, 
are published as examples of what the l.iterary 
Rebellion proposes to give the sensible millions of 
the American People. 

The cheaper editions, combining econemy, beau- 
ty, and atility, far surpass the famous low prices of 
the Literary Revolution, or anything the world has 
before seen in books. 

The finer editions are unique and exquisite 
volumes, as beamtifal as Lave ever found tuvir way 
into the homes of ordinary mortals, and so low in cost 
thatanmy one can afford them. 


BE QUICK. 


Order at once, that you may be able to order in- 
telligently, from these examples, the numerous other 
standard books in every department of literature 
and knowledge which will follow rapidly, and the 
editions of which, at the before unheard-of low prices, 
are necessary limited to the orders which are received 
promptly. 

RIP VAN WINKLE, Etc. By Washington 
Irving. Price, Utility Edition, 10 cents; Kizevir 
Kidition, Cloth, 20 cents; Half Russia, 30 cents; 
Red-Line Edition, Gilt Kuges, 35 cemts; by mail, 
Utility, 3 cemts; others, 5 cemts extra. 

MACAULAW’S LIFE OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. Price, Utility, 10 cemts; Elze- 
vir, Cloth, 30 cents; Half Russia, 30 cemts; by 
mail, Utility, 3 cemts; others, 5 cents extra 

SHAK ESPEARE’S HAMLET. Price, Util- 
ity, £0 cents; Elzevir, Cloth, 20 cents; Half 
Russia, 30 cemtes; by mail, Utility, 3 cents; 
others, 5 cemts extra. 

GREEN’S LARGER HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. (Harper’s Price, $10.) 
In five volumes. Price, Utility, 15 cemts; Elzevir, 
Cloth, 30 cents; Half Russia, 40 cents per vol. ; 
by mail, Utility, 5 cemts; others, 7 cemts extra. 

MODEL OCTAVO ED. OF GREEN'S 
HISTORY. In one volume... Price, Utility, 50 
Cloth, 65 cents; Half Russia, cents; 
by mail, Utility, 15 cemts; others, 17 cemts extra. 

CYCLOPZDIAS OF HISTORY, SCI- 
ENCE, Poetry, Choice Prose, Biography, Religious 
Literature, World’s Index of Knowledge, Manifold 
Dictionary of Language, etc. Specimen pages 
and catalegue sent on receipt of postal card. 

NO AGENTS OBR BOOKSELLERS handle 
our books ; no discounts possible ; one price to all. 

Cc. 0. D.— PRIVILEGE TO EXAMINE. 
Orders, with busi refer , over $65, filled by 
express to any part of the United States, and exam- 
ination allow before payment. 

LIBBARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWL- 
EDGE at reduced prices ; also publications of late 
American Book Exchange. Address 

THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE PUBLISHING CO., 
162 William Street, New York. 


JOHN R. ALDEN, President. 3614 


SCHOOL MEDALS 
Of Gold, Silver, and White 
Metal. Headquarters for 
all Secret Society Emblems, 
Pins, and Badges. Price of 


Medal shown in this cut, or 
with the word “ Merit,’ 40 
cents, postpaid. 


Manufactg. Jeweler 
361 tt 62 Fulton N.¥. 


For Sale or To Lease, 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL of twelve years’ 
standing, located in a western city of 16,000 inhabitants. 
The school has an attendance of 200 students ; income 
from $7,000 to $10,000 ; expenses from $4,000 to $5,000. 
Price, $14,000 ; lease, $1 per annum, for less 
than five years. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 


361 tf 16 Hawley Stre et, Boston. 


I. K. FUNK & CO., 10 &, 


12 Dey Street, New York. 


$5 to $20 Fortiand, He 
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* the management of the Inst, ever since Prin. Deering was call 


March 16, 1882. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLIrrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— Mr. Warren Clark was on Saturday, the 4th inst., elected 
Supt. of Schools in Concord. Mr. Clark was Sec. of the Board 
of ied. , and hence must be familiar with his field of supervision. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— Brattleboro unanimously voted to establish and maintain 
a public library. One thousand dollars was voted for the pur- 
chase of books, and the room in the lower town hall was se- 
lected for the library. The Brattleboro Library Assoc. donates 
a large collection of valuable books so long as the town shall 
maintain a public library. 

— St. Johnsbury Acad. has 250 pupils in attendance this 
spring term. Feb. 24 was observed as a day of special prayer 
for colleges and schools, and has proved the beginning of con- 
siderable religious interest in the Acad. No. 1 of the fourth 
volume of the Academy Student has just been issued. Sab- 
bath evening, Feb, 26, Prin. Fuller gave an illustrated lecture 
on Palestine at Acad. Hall. This is one of the fruits of his 
recent journeyings in that land, and will be followed by others. 

Prof. Goodrich and B. O. White, a Com. to examine the 
Essex. Class. Inst., report as follows: 

« We were very a | impressed by the morale of the school, the 
atmosphere of honesty and earnest purpose which seemed to envelo 
teachers and pupils alike. The achool appeared to have a conscience wi 
respect to rig tand wrong not only, bat with rd also to trugh and 
error, to facts and fictions. The papers submi to our inspection were 
in shape, carefully written, and well arranged. Sach @rrors as we 
noticed had resulted, not seldom, from the application of a general rule 
or principle, and so were in part to be set to the credit of the pupil. It 
was plain that the examination was an open and fair exhibit of the actual 
work of the school; nothing had been specially prepared and rehearsed 
for show. In view of all the exercises we witnessed, we take pleasure in 
saying that, in our jodgment, both Essex and the towns that lie about it 


are to be congratulated on the vigor and success which have characterized 
ed to the 


charge of it. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The school report of Taunton for 1881 includes the report 
of ,the School Com. and that of the Supt., Dr. W. W. Water- 
man. According to the former, the number of pupils in the 
schools has been, during the year, 3,778, an increase over pre- 
vious years; the number of teachers, 73; and the cost of the 
schools, $45,547, The attendance also has been better than 
heretofore. The salaries of the teachers have been raised, 
being restored to what they formerly were. The need of a 
high-school building is pronounced imperative, and the city is 


advised to erect it on the lot purchased for a City Hall. The 
Supt.’s report is entirely devoted to a description of the meth- 
ods of teaching the different branches, and of the principles 
and reasons on which these methods rest, exhibiting careful 
investigation of the true methods by which clear and just con- 
ceptions are to be gained by the pupils in respect to all the 
subjects of their study. 

— Mr. Joshua A. Davis has been reélected Supt. of Schools 
in Somerville, at a salary of $1800. 

— Mr. G. P. Balch, who was appointed, immediately after 
his graduation at Dartmouth, prin. of the high school at West 
Newbury, and proved himself a very efficient teacher, has now 
accepted a position in the Consolidated High and Putnam 
School of Newburyport. 

— Miss Emma L. Nickerson has accepted the position of 
teacher of elocution in the Coffin School at Nantucket. 


— Supt. Edgerly, who is also Sec. of the School Com. of | Soc 


Fitchburg, makes the annual report for the Board for 1881, in 
which he calls attention to various topics which relate directly 
to the welfare of the schools. —— these are, the health of 
the pupils as affected by the heating, lighting, and ventilation 
of the school-rooms, and the sanitary condition of the build- 
ings and their surroundings; regular attendance at school 
(sometimes unreasonably insisted upon); necessity of codper- 
ation of parents and teachers; neatness in the rooms, entries, 
and grounds (too often neglected), and out-of-school work by 
parents and teachers. The number of pupils has been 2,493; 
the number of teachers, 54; and the total cost, $36,937. 

— The senior class in the Manning High School, [pswich, 
are to give a literary and musical entertainment to obtain 
funds to defray the expenses of their graduation exercises. 

— Mr. F. W. Putnam, curator of the Peabody Museum of 
Cambridge, is now giving a series of public lectures on Amer- 
ican archeology and ethnology, with illustrations from the 
collections of which he is the trusted keeper. These addresses 
are so popular that they have to be repeated in order to give 
all comers a chance. 

— Ata meeting of the School Com. of Peabody, last week, 
Mr. James N. Ham was reélected prin. of the high school. 

— Cummington and Warwick are out of debt, and the for- 
mer, having $600 in her treasury, has voted to sustain a high 
school one term. 

— F. A. Bliss, Esq., has been reélected to the School Board 
of Rehoboth for three years. The Com. of that town propose 
to furnish outline maps, globes, thermometers, etc., for the 
fifteen schools. W. L Pierce, Esq., is the chairman of the 
Board. This town has some excellent teachers and schools, 

— Supt. Stone of Springfield favors a course of work-shop 
education, to be supported by the city. 

— Dr John Hall, of New York city, will give the commence- 
ment address this year at Lasell Sem , Auburndale. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The annual inspection at Mo & Goff’s, of the second 
battalion, took place Tuesday, March 7. Gen. Dyer was the 
inspecting officer. 

— The Rhode Island Reform School, with an increase of 
about one-third in the number of inmates, is being governed 
by four officers, in lieu of nine a year ago. 


— The late Dr. David King was born in Newport in 1812. 
He took his degree of A.B. at Brown Univ. in 1831, and 
graduated in medicine at Jefferson Medical Coll. in Phila- 
delphia in 1834. He was prest. of the Rhode Island Medical 
Coll. for two years, and also of the Newport Historical Soc. 
from its organization to the time of his decease. He was also 
prest. of the R. I. State Board of Health, and connected him- 
self early in its history with the Newport Sanitary Protection 


— Horace H. French, of Providence, the eldest son of Mr. 
Horace French, died very suddenly on Thursday last. He 
was an accomplished musician, whose very soul was wrapped 
up in the profession which he had chosen. He early devel- 
oped a strong passion for pianoforte.music, and devoted his 
entire time to perfecting himself in the art. He frequently 
appeared in local and State concerts with his instructor, Mr. 
Edward Hoffman, generally participating in duets. Having 
become remarkably proficient in his execution as well as inter- 
pretation, he in turn became instructor and had acquired a 
large class of pupils when disease seized upon his already frail 
constitution, and he was soon compelled to abandon his class. 
He was of a gene and unassuming disposition, and was 
highly esteemed by all who knew him for his true gentlemanly 
characteristics and christian-like deportment under all cireum- 
stances, Mr. French was less than 30 years of age.—Press. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CoaRLes NortHenp, New Britain, Conn. 


— In closing his address of thanks for the gold medal pre- 
sented him by his associates, ex-Prest. Woolsey of Yale Coll. 
said: “‘But of whatever value my labors here have been, I 
have always loved Yale Coll., and with an increasing love, and 
I pray that it may increase in the means of doing good, and 
that a time may come when it shall cease to be crippled as it 
has been ever since I was a student. I desire its improvement. 
[ believe it is better now than when I was prest. I judge from 
what is within my knowledge, that there is a higher standard 
among the students in every dept., and I have no doubt of the 
future progress of the Coll.’’ It is said that one hundred of 
the medals were struck in bronze, and the die was accidentally 
broken after the one-hundredth impression had been made, 


The value of the bronze medals is thus very much enhanced. 


SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


316 tf 


In 30 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


Musical Reading | 
FOR THE MILLION! 


DITSON & CQ. publish a very delightful series 
of standard and new books, designed to give, in an at- 
tractive literary form, all needed information about 


TOWN LIBRARIES tie mavieat 


gos of the community by adding these books to 


American Statesmen, 
musical history and some portions of the stady of music. | 4 geries of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the 
Political History of the United States. Edited by 
JOHN T. Morsz, Jr. 
It will include bio, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Bret Harte’s Complete Works. | should have Application-form. 


Vol. Il.—THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, and 
other Stories, Earlier Papers, Spanish and Amer- 
ican Legends, and a portion of the Tales of the 
Argonauts, etc. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


by very competent hands, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seckin 

8 ailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute 


262 eow 7 East i47H STREET, NEW YORK. 


eir lists. 
RO M A N C is remembered in the a 
Romance “BEETHOVEN” ($1.50), 
and the Romantic Biography of MOZART ($1.75). 
Both closely follow facts. 
THE LETTER of MENDELSSORN (2 vols. 
each $1.75); MOZART (2 
vols., each $1.50),—let us into the inner life of the 
great masters. 
THE L| FE of BEETHOVEN ($2.50), of 
V § ($1.50), of GOTTS 
HALK ($1.50), of HANDEL ($2.00), of ROSSINI 
($1.75), of SCHUMANN ($1.50), of VON WEBER 
(2 vols., each $1.50), and of MENDELSSOHN (91.09), 
are standard, exceedingly well written, and very read- 


able books. 
HISTOR is well by RITTER’S 
HISTORY OF MUSIC (2 vols. each 
$1.50), compact and complete, while Elson serves up in 
his capital collection of CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC 
($1), a fine entertainment. Urbino’s BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES OF EMINENT COMPOSERS ($1.75), 
includes the history of some hundreds of notabilities. 


IN GUILMETTE’S Davie’ 
N PHY ($1.50), Davis's 
VOICE AS A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT (40cts.), and 
Sieber’s ART OF SINGING (50 cts.), we have most 
directions for the care and training of the voice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
360 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


AGENT NTED for a business that is 
A permanent and profit- 
able. $35 te $60 a week is now being made regu- 
Jarly, introducing Tiffany’s new superb volume. Kin- 
inent critics say of it: “It is a superb volume.”— 
Howarp CrosBy. “It contains the brightest gems 
of literature.’—Rosr. Lowry. “No more valuable 
or beautiful volume has even been issued, for family 
reading, by American publishers.”"—JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION, A certain success for ble canvassers, 
men and ladies. For icu dress RUSSELL 
& HENDERSON, 79 Milk St., Boston. 360 b 


LAPILINUM™M 


(STONE CLOTH.) 


A t, Flexible Blackboard for Lecturers, 
Sunday - Schools, &c. 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Company, 


191 Fultou Street, New York. 
Send for Circulars. 354 zz cow 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New 
59 Carmine Street. 


> Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 az 


BINDERS, Boston. 


poetics 
of Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Gallatin, Adams, Patrick Henry, Jackson, Calhoun, 
Clay, Webster, and possibly others. 
Vol. I.—JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
By Joun T. Morse, Jr., author of a “ Life of Alexan- 
der Hamilton,” etc. 16mo. $1.25. 

This is an exceedingly clear and impartial statement 
of the facts in the career of John Quincy Adams, of the 
political circumstances, influences, and events of his pe 
riod; and of Mr. Adams's relation to the leading states- 
men of his time, and to the many important political 
movements during the long term of his public service. 


The Domestic and Artistic Life of 
John Stapleton Copley, R.A. 


With a Sketch of his Works, and Reminiscences of his 
Son, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain. By MARTHA BABOOCK AMORY 
(Grand-daughter of Copley). With a fine Steel 


Portrait of Copley, from a painting by himself. |. 


8vo. $3.00. 


This is the first adequate by ap ad ever written of 
Copley, whose fame as an artist is equally illustrious in 
England and America. 


Evenings with a Reviewer: 


Or, MACAULAY AND BACON, By JAmeEs SPED- 


DING, author of the Life of Bacon, and Editor of 
Bacon’s Works. 2 vols.,8vo. $7.00. 


This edition of Mr. Harte’s Works promises to be 
very popular, being as attractive in its form as in its 
unique stories, sketches, and poems. 


Euthanasy : 


Or, HAPPY TALK TOWARDS THE END OF LIFE. 
By WILLIAM MountTrorD, New Edition. 12mo, 
gilt top. $2.00. 

A tasteful edition of a profoundly thoughtfal and 
helpful book, which gives, in the form of a conversa 
tion, the reasons for faith in the future happiness of 
the good. 


Modern Classics. 


Favorite Poems. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
No. 27. {Favorite Poems. OWEN MEREDITH. 
Favorite Poems. STEDMAN, 


Oliver Cromwell. CARLYLE. 
No. 29. { A Virtuoso’s Collection. 
Legends of the Province House. 


The Story of Iris. 
No. 30. Favorite } Poems. } HOLMES. 


Haw- 
THORNE. 


Health. Dr. JoHN Brown. 
Olive green cloth, orange edges, 75 cents each. 
These three books complete this admirable series of 
thirty-two volumes, which include so much of what is 
best in English and American literature. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
vl Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Cin Dealers in all of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Fall illustrated price-list,on application. 264tf 1 


WANTED, 


By an accomplished Lady and teacher of long and suc- 
cessful experience, an opportunity buy out the 
— and fixtures of an established Day- 

oung Ladies, in some large and prosperous city. 
Parties address 


d 
ested ease at once, 
ph IRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau 
359 16 Boston. 


made. Costly 
$72 “addres & 00, Auguste, Me, 


. BE. Bureau of Education. 


ae for the Spring and Fall Schools are now 
coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the best 
positions should register immediately. Blank forms of 
a and circulars seat to all inquirers, free of 
charge. The demand for teachers at this office 
is greater than ever before. 


HIRAM ORCOTT, M 
358 tf 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Nias. 


ACH R Aided in obtaining positions by 
TE E the Union Teachers’ Agency, 
Application-form and circulars sent for stamp. 
Apply A. LOVELL & CO., .— 
42 Bond St., New York. 


FACHERS WANTE TO FILL VACANCIES. We 

want the names of several 

hundred competent Teachers, of all grades, to fill 

vacancies the coming school year in Colleges, Acad- 
emtes, and Public Schools in the West and South. 

Do not put it off, but address immediately, with 

RA M. PRICE, Sec’y, ¥. W. Edu. 


Wabash Aye., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll 
Professors, Princi , Assistan 


= po be instruction; reco 
paren on or 
‘cachers’ Agency 
240 ax (1) 8 Unton Square, New York. 


PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 
EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS, 


Publishers U. 8. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make earl nen in 
order to be represented in our new Bulletin now in 
preparation. 
i Inclose stamp for Application - blank, 
Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
853 zz Deomestic Building, N. City. 


The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


We want several hundred good teachers to supply 
summer and fall vacancies. Now‘'ls the time to register 
in order to obtain information of earliest vacancies. 
Send stamp for “P lication-form and testimonials. 
A L. B. LANDIS 
856 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHER®*” BUREAU, Tros. 
T. BAILEY, Manager, removed to & Post-Office 
Square, Boston. 

GOOD TEACHERS wanti itions for the 
term, or for the year | 

ter now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 

p! Form mailed for ——. Committees and 
others wanting teachers please cal] or write. 

Call and see WHEELER’s NATURAL Hist. CHARTS, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
les with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 


and Teachers. ilies going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and esses. Call on or address 


PROFESSOR 
48-24 ‘ 1193 Broadway, bet, 28th and 29th Sts., +¥, 


| q 
| 
| 
| 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue AsTRonomicaL DRaw- 
1n@s. — This publication accomplishes a work 
never attempted before on such a scale, and, 
indeed, only recently made possible. The fif- 
teen years’ study of which this is the fruit, has 
involved the preparation of about seven thou- 
sand larger and smaller drawings, in which 
telescopes of all powers have been used, from 
the great 26-inch equatorial in Washington to 
instruments of 6}¢-inches aperture. The chief 
astronomers of the world have already, during 
the progress of the work, expressed personally 
and officially their appreciation of its value, 
and of the hitherto unheard-of beauty and ac- 
curacy of the results which Prof. Trouvelot’s 
art has accomplished. Portions of the series 
have been rewarded by the French Academy 
with the Valz prize and a gold medal,—the 


commirsioners accompanying their award with 
detailed praise of the *‘ magnificent drawings.” 

1. The series is complete in fifteen plates, 
size 28 x 38 inches, price, $5 00 per plate. 

2. Each patron is entitled to a copy of the 
Descriptive Manual and an Easel Portfolio. 

3. The edition is limited, and the Manual 
cannot be had separately. 

4. The Drawings will be sold exclusively by 
subscription, and in complete sets only. 


[The editor has carefully examined the fif- 
teen plates, published in a beautiful style by 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, and is satisfied of 
their great value to Normal Schools, High 
Schools, Colleges, and Private Schools, where 
the teachers wish to introduce the very best 
helps to astronomical study. ] 


Tue New-York and New-England Railroad 
is one of the best-managed roads in New Eng- 
land, and the enterprise of its managers in 
placing the best traveling facilities before the 
public, at the lowest rates, is an assurance of 
greater prosperity, and the secret of its present 
rapid growth. Wide-awake business men 
make successful lines of travel, and the public 
will patronize those who are foremost in sup- 
plying the comforts as well as the facilities for 


speedy journeying by rail. Boston travelers 
South or West will find the New York and 
New England a well-officered, rapid, and most 
agreeable line of travel. 


CorrectTion.—In last week’s JOURNAL the 
wrong cut was used in the advt. of Mr. Robt. 
W. Kip, 62 Fulton street, N. Y. Mr. Kip does 
not sell the ‘‘ Excelsior ’’ Medal for 40 cts., but 
the ‘* Medal of Excellence”’ or ‘‘ Merit.’’ See 
his advt. and send for price-list. 


Tue TEACHERS AND STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
contains the pith of twenty-five volumes in one 
large octavo. It is indispensable to every live 
teacher, to every person expecting to teach, 
and to all families where children are to be 
educated. It covers the whole field of indis- 
pensable knowledge. Itis a reliable, standard 
work, the result of long experience and careful 


labor. No teacher who really cares to be a 
good teacher will do without this work. Its 
rice, $3 00, places it within the reach of all. 
he work published by T. S. Denison, 
Chicago. 


Every teacher knows the advantages of 
good Blackboards; with them it means ad- 
vancement in all branches taught by the use of 
blackboards, and schools are kept to advance 
scholars in their studies. Where, then, is the 
economy in using poor biackboards ? Swasey’s 
are the kind that everybody likes, and his 


pea are reasonable. J A. Swasey, manu- 
urer, 21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


IF you want absolutely perfect Blackboards 
that will always remain perfect, the only way 
to obtain them is to buy the natural slate cut 
in slabs for the purpose. L. B. McClees & Co., 
1026 Arch Street, will furnish 


estimates for best quality Lehigh slate 
plication. 


ImpoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less rng tae the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first -classhotel in the city. zz 

We would call attention to the variety of 
School Apparatus manufactured by John Gould, 
72 Murray Street, New York; also a superior 
quality of School Furniture, a very celebrated 
listing Eraser, Liquid Slating, ete., etc. Only 


the most celebrated makes of Globes are sold 


JOURNAL OF 


by him, and warranted indestructible; also in- 
destructible Anatomical Models. His Arithmet- 
ical Frame is the only successful one that has 
ever been sold, its merits being (as the highest 


authority upon educational matters say) its 
simplicity, comprehensiveness, time-saving. 
cheapness and durability, and the unlimited 
amount of drill that can be given in all rules. 


Wuat THE Doctor Sars.—‘“‘ My doctor says 
he always recommends Kidney-Wort for bad 
cases of kidney disease or of biliousness and 
constipation.” In either dry or liquid form it 
png effectual remedy for these diseases. See 
adv. 

A Correcrion.—In our notice of the sale of 
The National Sunday School Teacher and other 
Sunday-school periodicals by Messrs. Adams, 
Blackmer & Lyon, of Chicago, to the Sunday 
School Times, of Philadelphia, we stated that 


the Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Publishing Com- 
pany would continue to supply Sunday-school 
registers ; we should have said requisites, etc. 


THOUSANDS of ladies have found sudden re- 
lief from all their woes by the use of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable °Compound, the great 
remedy for diseases peculiar to females. Send 
to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western Ave., 
Lyon, Mass., for pamphlets. 


has just made his mark in the world, 
but the Esterbrook Pens are making their 


marks all the time. The reader is requested 
to mark this down. 


CEPHALINE relieves at once hysteria, nerv- 
ous spasms, and St. Vitus’ dance. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure for 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, 
and all Throat and —s Affections; also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French, or English, with 
full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail by addressing with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Norgs, 149 Power’s Block, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. eow 361f 


EDUCATION. Vol. XV.—No. 11, 


The TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, Prest. of Northern Ind. Normal School ; F. P. ADAMS, Prin. of the Central Normal Coll., 
Danville, Ind.; @, DALLAS LIND, Prof. of Nat. Science, Cent. Normal Coll. j JOHN BURKE, Prin. of Schools, 
Newport, Ky.; W. T. EDDINGFIELD, Prin. Business Dept., Cent. Normal Coll.; T. 8. Denison, Chicago. 


The Createst Work for Teachers Ever Published! 


Reading and Elocution. U. 8. History. General History. | Chemistry. Natural History. 
4 School Senhaument and Methods | Bookkeeping and Business Forms. 


Penmanship. 

Arithmetic. Mental Arithmetic. of Teaching. Ancient Geography. Mythology. 
Geograpby. Civil Government; School Law. Physiology ; Laws of Health. 
English Grammar. Parliamentary Usages. Physical phy. 

Spelling and Spelling Reform. Botany General Literature, 


Composition and Letter Writing. | Natural Philosophy. Prosody. 

Model § Solutions ; Models for parsing every construction in our language. Topic iets for Study, Recitation, etc. 
PLAN.—First : Under each branch is a well-arranged outline of the entire subject. Second: A carefull 

written CONCISE TEXT. Third: A list of TEST questions numbered to correspond with the Feragrephe which 

contain the answers, No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omi 5 


IT CIVES THE PITH OF TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES IN ONE! 

Its conciseness will enable you to accomplish more in a few weeks in preparing for examination or for 
school room work, than could be accomplished by months spent in ransacking text-books. These twenty-five 
text-books cost at publisher’s prices a trifle over $80. This book costs only $300. You can use it in connection 
with any text-book. The outlines will give you a better knowledge of the subject than you ever bad before, and 
the questions will enable you to test your own knowledge, or examine your pupils in reviews rapidly and easily. 
The Methods of Teaching and School Management are invaluable. It is a stancard refer- 
ence book. It will sell to every live teacher, to every person preparing to teach, and in all families where 
children are to be educated. ; 

“It is indeed a library, and we predict for it an immense sale.”"—Practical Teacher. 

“The good teacher will not do without it; the poor teacher cannot afford to do without it.” — Jour. of Science, 

“ There are many books for teachers. This is one of the best, and well worth its price.”—O. P. Kinsry, 

ipal Northern Ind. Nor. School. 
One large octave volume, over 500 pages, elegant cleth, $3.00. 

Agents wanted everywhere. Outfit (free) now ready. Liberal commissions. Send at once, as territory is 
rapidly being taken. 8S. DENISON, (B) Metrepolitan Bleck, 

353 eow tf CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 2O, 


NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 


P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


S. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Sadler’s Counting-House Arithmetic. The most complete tre 


kind ever published. This work -has received the unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 
leading Commercial Coll . Examinati pies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two-thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 


ESTEY ORGAN CO, 


General Managers ESTEY ORGANS WASHINGTON STREET 
HAINES UPRIGHT PIANOS ’ 
Sor New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. [347 22) BOSTON, MASS. 


Two books in one atthe price of one. Writing always near copy. Affords 
DUP LEX good, smooth support for the hand. ue stumbling on lower edge of book. Cir- 


Copy-Book. ©. & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘PHILADELPHIA,’ 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
a SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all, 


If you wish either to buy or sell Schooi 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8. CLARK, 
41 Barclay Street, 
Wormerty 145 Hessen St.) New York City. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Late President of the 
National School of Elocution and Oratory. Designed 
for use in colleges and schools, and by private students. 
An invaluable aid to Teachers. Practical Elocution 
is a condensed, yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration 
to all the topics bearing upon natural expression, with 
exercises illustrative of the several departments. 200 
pages, handsomely bound, $1.25. (To teachers, for ex- 
amination, $1.00.) Liberal discount on first introdne- 
tion into Schools and Colleges. NATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Publishers, 1416 
& 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Joun H. 
Secretary. 357 tf 


S.S.HAMILL, 


AUTHOR 
*SCLENCE ELOCU'TION” 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
Fa (ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1682 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
Prof. 8. S. BLOCH. 


Eugagemeuts made for Public Readings. 
355tf£ Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 


Historical Epochs, 
SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. 


By E. A. FITZS1MON. 

Contains an outline of the World’s History, with an 
ingenious but very simple system of Mnemonics, by 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth; 70 pages. 

a” Sent by mail, postpaid, for 50 cents, 


Address 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00., 
353 758 Broadway, New York. 


Rare Opportunity! 


Dr. RIicHARD 8. ROSENTHAL, having de- 
cided to establish a new centre of his Meister- 
schaft School of Practical Linguistry in the 
City of Boston, desires to find a suitable person 
who will manage “The Meisterschaft School” 
in the City of New York and Brooklyn. This 
School is fully established, more than two hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen having studied most 


successfully with him, while over one hundred 


pupils are now actual students. The monthly 
profits realized amount to from $350 to $500 
per month. In disposing of this School, he 
desires to sell the school-furniture and the good- 
will, which, in this case, means the sole and 
entire right to teach by his system, under his 
name and with the indorsements given to him 
both here and in Europe. Terms reasonable 
and easy. All communications must be ad- 


dressed to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
New-England Bureau of Education, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


a wo 


hehe! 
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When ordering Books, or Goods of any MAS. LYDIA E. 
a fren these columns please state that PINKHAM, 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF a. 
EpucaTion, Boston, Mass. 


ympathize with Woman. 


Age 
D: 


k br It sells at sight. 
AGENTS 


ANTED. Send for circulars 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 


ings. 
Sast-sellin 
500 MORE AGENTS TON & 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


*Wershi 
Washingion 
By Mary Clommer,, Tt portrays he 


ife at the White House and of all its 
CLOT. A the wonders and inside workings of 


famous occupants; shows 
Government Department; and gives truthful revelations 
* behind the scenes,” “as a sees it.’* 


E. PINKHAM’S 
tes | LEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
common to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS AS 


Make quick sales and the best 
— on our Elegant Book, 
olden Thoughts on Mother, 
Home and Beaven, in Prose 
Rev. Theo. 


and Poetry, by 300 best authors. Edited by 

L. Cuyler. Tilustrated. Pleases everybody. $2.75. 
Also, 5,000 Curiosities of the Bible, $1.75, mailed on re- 
ceipt of price ; and the Bierstadt Portrait of Garfield, 
the one sent to the Queen, 16 x 21 for framing, $1.00. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N.Y. 355h 


dened com g OOK 
taining 6,000 References to 4 GOLD MINE! 


the most important matters 


of in the World, 
EVERY PAGE IS FULL OF CARLETON’S 
INTEREST, One Canvasser 

has Sold 800 Copies, It 

is irresistible. Every Sub 

ecriber gete his money's 

worth, AGENTS Wanted, 


pain, 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass, Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither, Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
Jet, Address as above. Mention this Paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Exclusive Territory, The 
best terme, 
Write for Ctreulars to Of Universal Knowledge, 


G. W. CARLETON & CU., Publishers, N, ¥. City. 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


GARFIELD 


PILI.8. They cure constipation, biliousnesg 
Ablest Authorship; Finest Illustrations: LIVER 
Lo t Price. Containing the scenes and incidents and torpidity of theliver. 2% cents per box. 
boyhood is youth ; might of his Sold by all Draggis:s. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— Come to us, Spring, beautiful Spring, 
We are weary of ice and snow; 
Fold us within thy odorous wing, 
Over us perfume of May-flowers blow. 
Bathed in the dew-drops, 
Bring us their fragrance, 
The robe of the woodlands, 
The lingering sunlight, 
Bring us the rivulet’s musical flow. 


— Inasmuch as the origin of all knowledge 
is derived from the first impressions of the 
primitive races, and inasmuch as these impres- 
sions proceeded from natural phenomena, we 
have in this an indication in what form the 
first instruction should be given ; i. ¢., that it 
should make use only of concrete simple 
objects. 


— The world is governed by three things,— 
wisdom, authority, and appearances. Wisdom 
is for thoughtful people, authority for rough 
people, and appearances for the great mass of 
— people who can look only at the 
outside. 


— Beautiful faces are they that wear 
The light of a pleasant spirit there; 
Beautiful hands are they that do 
Deeds that are noble, good, and true; 
Beautiful feet are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another’s woe. 


— To educate the intellect is to unfold, 
direct and strengthen it, that it shall be pre- 
pared to be, through all its future course, a 
zealous and successful seeker after truth. 


-—— We should use books as the bee does 
the flowers; she gathers honey from them, but 
does not injure them. 


— O sweetest of all sweet-recurring times,— 
Thou bright and earnest childhood of the year, 
How childlike earnest I with passionate rhymes 
Would smite and pierce old Winter’s frozen ear; 
Arise, O spirit of Spring! with fervent song 
pa | yon lone white wold and wood-land 
eak; 

With soft magnetic touches thrill and throng 
Each sluggard sense, and flush the pallid cheek. 


— Moral education is the implanting of cor- 
rect principles of rectitude in the pupil’s 
mind, based upon duty. To teach what duty 
is, and to fix in the pupil’s mind a desire to do 
right because it is right, should be the aim of 
every teacher; and any person not recognizing 
a higher authority and a moral action, ought 
not to be permitted to enter the school-room 
as an instructor.—Samuel 8. Post. 


— Friends should not only live in harmony, 


Dr. C. W. BENSON, of Batimore, Md., 


In the course of his practice discovered what now are 
renowned in medical practice, viz: a combination of 
Celery and Chamomile in the shape of Pills. They are 


used by the profession at large and constantly recom- 
mended by them. 
It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of his 
own experience in practice. They are a sure cure for 
the ay tte special diseases, and are worthy of a trial 
by all intelligent sufferers. They are prepared ex- 
pressly to cure sick headache, nervous headache, dys- 
headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sleeplessness, 
azepepela, and nervousness, and will cure any case, 

Doctor's great remedy for Skin disease, called Dr. 
Benson’s Skin Cure is ge and greatly 
sought after by all persons who have skin diseases or 
bad complexion. An excellent toilet dressing. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cts. a box. Depot, 106 
North Eutaw St., Baltimore,Md. By mail, two boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE| 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
ef SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 


cy CHARLES N. CRITTENDEN, 115 Fulton St., 
New York City, sole agent for Dr. C. W. Benson's 


State 
A YEAR and expenses to 7. 
ery, Augusta, Maine. 


oo " ta. 
ONES BROS & Cincinnal! and Chicacc, 


but in melody.— Thoreau. 


remedies, to whom all orders should be addressed. 


Good News from Boston. 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 


We all forget when exhausted that we are invalids until our normal health 
is restored, frequently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food will relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 

Testimonials furnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Editors, and others 


who have used it for the same wants. 


. MONTICELLO SEMINARY, GODFREY, ILL., Nov. 4, 1881. 
GENTS : I have, as well as many other teachers and studeuts here have, and do take Liquid Food whenever 
we are exhausted, which is quite often (as all teachers will admit), and finds that it relieves us immediately. 
Yours respectfully, ELLA F. STRAELIN. 


This is the largest Seminary for young ladies in Illinois, and we have testimonials from many other 
seminaries East and West that use it with the same satisfactory results. 


New ENGLAND M. AND M. Inst. Farr, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 
We, theindersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our regula meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Mordock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any f or extract we have 
ever taken, It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 
digestion ; (a tablespoonfal is sufficient to relieve hunger). 
It is what is wanted when exhausted. 


J. F. Woop, Treasurer. 
and 43 officers, exhibitors, and m ne. 


In General Use in the U. S. Navy and Hospitals. 


Ask your Druggist or write to us direct for Essay read before the American 
Medical Association at Richmond, Va., May 6, 1881, representing the Medical 
Societies in the United States; also, other essays and testimonials from some of 
the leading Physicians of New England and Medical Journals of the United States, 
of cases treated with MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD in preventing as well as 
curing Chronic Diseases, viz.: 

Consnmaptiog, Scrofula, Nervous and General Debility, Dyspepsia (Acute and 
Chronic), onstipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera Infantum, Infantile 
Diarrhea, Post Partem Hemorrhagia, Purpura Hemorrhagia with wea liver, 
Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other fevers; Chronic Strumous Arthritis, Scio- 
— of the Spinal Cord, Eczema, Senile Gangrene, Perinephritic Abscess, 

euralgia, Diabetes, Rheumatic Rheumatism, and other diseases of mal-nutrition. 
> It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained 
y the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 

It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 

‘ Babies fed with it thrive equal to the best, and not a case of Cholera In- 
vane where it is used. Our electrotypes show that babies like it and 

Kept by your Druggist; if not, can be obtained in any of the commercial cities; 
or order direct, and we will pay express. + 

One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz, 55 cts.; 12 oz, $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 
ANIMAL CLASSIFICATION. A Collection of 41 Minerals and Rocks. 


A little Chart to accom Text-books in Briefly Told. 
Zoblogy. Easily copied on's blackboard for a _| Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story 
Price, 82.00. Also, 


whole class. Interesting and instructive to 
ades. Price, 15 cents, Address, 50 SPECIES OF SHELLS. 
PRICE, $2.50. Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
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“[[NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


. F 
Newann, N. aN, 641 Broap 
at home. bon NATURAL HisTORY STORE, 
Stiveoy & Portland Me.| 339 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


$5 0 $203 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, A: the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth eg Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof, E, R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance examinati 


ons, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman PI., Boston. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mase, 


‘MORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp, GEORGIA 


Emo Colhege was eognnipen in 1837. It is located 
ina on (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles eastof Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTious G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


[Sina COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 


Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
192, Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Go. GANNETT, A.M., 
pal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C#As. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
M location and Li and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
I .H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
. H, BARLOW, A.M., 


PREPARATORY. 


‘ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL Business, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 


R. I., prepares for Coll Scientific Schools, or 
usiness. 1 2. char- 


acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. 

7S 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Military 
drill. 7. Ziftem Agee 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. a 


IDDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
(7 Boarding Schoo! for both sexes moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zs 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
College ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
¢ For ortalogae or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WororsterR. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 9, 1882. 
Address E. RvssELL, Principal. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 
'ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
fo four, A Special and Ad 
course of s © years. 
vanced Course for epeaal classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

The next term will n with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Feb 15, For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyp#, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
for Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 

§ For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Colloginte Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing ful! particulars will 


East Greenwich, B. I. 63 as 


t 
APA L, HOWARD. President, 


176 Wellesley, Mass, 
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KRUSI’S EASY DRAWING LESSONS, 


For Kindergarten and Primary Schools, 


THREE SERIES, TWELVE CARDS EACH, WITH INSTRUCTIONS. 


Turse series of Daawine CARDS have been prepared as introductory to the 
In the Kindergarten, it has been shown that very small children may be made to 
execute very pretty designs, if they have some guide for the direction and length of theiz lines. To this end 

; and, in the present series, the designs are prin 


the same author. 


the ruled framework bas been dev 
and a blank space is left below for the pupil's work. 


In the arrangement of the lessons, the author has ~ hee the same general plan of development which 


has proved so successful and popular in the Synthetic 


We commend these cards to Kindergartens and primary teachers, believing that they will supply a great 


public want. 


Introductory price, 10 cents. Sample set, post-paid, 10 cents. 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


eral course of drawing by 


ted in this framework, 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Ftve Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
so 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, Im ere, 
S10 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 

Have recently published 

Tables for Analysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
sis. By Herngion WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
ird American, from 1ith German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth $1.50 by mail, pos free. 
[e Our various catalogues, covering every branch 


of Applied Science, sent fre* to any one in med > of 


he world who will furnish his address. Zz 
EsTaBLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & co. Gen 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
855 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfeld Street, 


Object- Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 


1. V table Kingdom, set ef 30 
Mineral Kingdom, 
Animal Kingdom, 


Size 

ry- wey ustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
K om. mens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substances, and wood engravings are 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and inter- 
esting miniature industrial museum. Cal] and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Beston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 
734 Broadway 
OLARK & MAYNARD, Broadway, 


Andersen’s Histeries and Hist’1 Readers; 

Leighten’s Histery of Rome; 

Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessens in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Miutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. Il. SMITH, 
4 Madison St.. Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History, 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


ROBERT 8, DAVIS & 00., 


OUT: S87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
8. E. BEEDE, | Agents. 


‘(POETRY FOR CHILDREN. —— 
Schools. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 


8, 811 Arch St., Phila. 


RITTENDEN’S NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
4 Books., ali Royal 8vo, and Printed in Colors. 
Piske’s Classical Literature. 
Warren’s Manual of Elocution. 
Vogde’s Mensuration, 
Lynd’s, Thomas’, & Oswald's Ktymologies. 
&#™~ Send for circulars of our valuable Text-books. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO’S 


en, Sperintendents, and Teach 
a . nds = con toes blished in the United 
Rates. Information in r To hocks 
y Correspondence with authors of Edaca- 
tonal solicited. Please address HENRY A. 
wd beral arrangements made with teachers 
act as agents for the sale of our publications. 
YOUNG & 26 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. [357 eow) 


WANTED 
For the ensuing year, in desirable ions in Ilinois, 
two first-class Teachers of Vocal and Instrumental 


usic; also two other u 
go0d position, one in 


Ivania and one i ork 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
S09 tf 10 Hawley Dostea, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated Schoo! Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 28 Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
| VILLI. — Richari Il. — Richard LI. — 

beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part I.— 
ry IV. Part i Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus.—Cymbeline. 
—Comedy of Errors.—Antony and Cleopatra.— Measure 
for Measure.—Merry Wives of Windsor. Send for Ill. 
47 Franklin St.. Boston, Mana 


[IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 


Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &o., &c. 


For New-England States address 


HARRISON HUME, 
us 35 Bromfield St., Besten. 


Books for Supplementary Readina. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
hon With critical Introductions and 
otes. -00, 
BALLADS AND 150 Poems. selected 
and arranged by Henry CaBoT LODGE. 81.00. 


SAMUEL EL tor, late Supt. of Boston 
pp. fully illustrated. 75 cts. 
L GFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Indactive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8, 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist, of the U. 8S. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milnme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
uxley’s Lessensin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
eikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s El tary Le in Legic, .90 
Stewart’s Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckhyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Gtreet. New York 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) 00 and $1.25 


$1. 
Series Atlases (i vols.), to $25 
ot ls.), 


The aeementary ence Series (30 vo 

The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. a 5 4.80 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for F’ome and School, 1.25 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classic. for Schools, 1.50 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1 

Day’s Psychology, Esthetics, and 


Sturtevant's Economics. 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 50 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Hus. 2.00 


Putnam’s Hints Heme Reading. 785 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. | 


from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE EK. HOPGDON. With Illustrations. 25¢. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by Joseraine E. 
Hopepon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 25c. 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per package, 25¢.: Leaflets, Pf 
or more packages. each 20¢, net. 
Gy Special Rates for Introduction. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


“Oxford” Editions. 


.t¢ 
HOW 


TO and For 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
13% Bromfield 8t., Boston, 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


New, Fresh, and Entertaining.—Just Published, 


Grilmore’s Intermediate Speaker 


Edited by Prof. J. H. Ginmorg, Rochester Univ. 


The Author says in his preface : 
“ The favor with which the Primary SPEAKER, de- 


Order all PERIODICALS American 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
SAVE 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0., 


eign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
every klnd at wholesale rates. 
MO NEY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
» | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 

253 Massa. 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York, 


Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

42 Bleecker 8t., New York. | Dinsmere’s Graded 8 
Pattersen’s Com 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 


emew’s Series. 
ing Blanke. 
ities Books. 


Catalogues, etc. ,farnished. Correspondence solicited. 
END FOR our NEW PR 

EMIUM LIST. 


W-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
214 16 Hawley 8t.. Bosto 


Vol. XV.—No. if. 
L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvucaTiIonaL PuBLIsHERs, 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


Prang’s American Chreomes. 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
~The Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street, 

unglison’s Physiology. 
NEW YORE, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash |Coates’s Com rehensive er. 
CHIGAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

*  |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Rauk’s Language Series. 

183 Westminster Gummere’s 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 
R. | Greeley’s Political 
; Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Breoks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above, eow 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 
PUBLISA 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 

Centaining Single and Double Entry. 

This is a concise, clear, and practical work of moder 
ate size, and yet sufficiently ful) to give a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of the subject. 

In addition to the usual number of examples iliustra- 
tive of the different forms, a considerable number of 
examples are given for the pupil to put into shape him- 
self. It is not too technical and heavy, bat is thorough- 
ly practical and adapted to current business methods. 
“+ Meservey’s Bookkeeping has been used in our school 
for two years past. 1 regard it as an excellent text- 
book. It is methodical, simple, readily understood 
the pupils, progressive, thorough, and complete, an 
practical.”—W. A, Mowry, Providence, President of 
American Institute of Instruction. 

ee Copy of Bookkeeping sent on receipt of 50 cts. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence solicited. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


WEISBACH’S MECHANICS OF ENGINEERING, $10.00 
STOREWS THEORY OF STRAINS, - 12.50 
THUNK’S FIKLD ENGINEERING (Mor. tuck) 2.50 
Bowser’s DIFFERENTIAL & INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 2.25 
Eliot & Storer’s QUALITATIVE CHEM’L ANALYSIS, 1.50 
Donglas & Prescott’s “ 3.50 
23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIO OOMPUTA- 
TIONS, being introductory tothe 
For High Schools, Academies, and Scientific Instita- 
tions. By Prof. ALFRED G. CompTon, of Vollege 
City of New York. ivol, !2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY MECHANIOS 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. By E. 
8. Dana, Assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Yale College. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

BRIG@’S ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEQMETRY. By 
Geo. R. Briaas, Instructor of Math tics, Har- 
vard College. Adapted to Colleges, Higl™chools, 
and Scientific Instruction. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. \.. 

JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL OALOULUS. Abridged edition, 
oe ae for College use, By . W. W. JOHNSON. 
With the co-operation of Prof. J. M. Rion, of U.S. Na- 
val Academy, and companion book to Rice and Jobn- 
son’s Abrigded Differential Calculus. 1 12mo, $1.50. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 
Either of above supplied to a Teacher or Professor 

pe with reference to introduction, prepaid 

‘or $1.00. 


signed for the very youngest pupils in our Public 
Schools, has heen received, Seestenaes him to follow 
it with an INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER, adapted to pupils 
between Goagme of ten and fifteen. 
“ In compiling each of these volumes, the editor has 
had io view a collection of speakable pieces, and of 
ieces — to the tastes, and within the capacity, of 
he class of pupils for whom the volame was, avowedly, 
prepared.” 1vol.,12mo. Price, 75 cents. 


Also Now Ready, a New Edition of 


Gilmore’s Primary Speaker. 


Newest, 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 


Maury’s Geographies aud Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


Best. GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., 


By Prof. J. H. GiILMong, Rochester Univ. 
“It is absolutely the best collection that 
ou want an ng cute or pretty. 
you can find it iowa Normal. 
lvol.,lémo. Price, 50 cents. 


on receipt of price. 


HENRY A. YOUNC 4CO., 


Si tfeow 26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


PERIODICALS. 


“TRE CHAUTAUQUAN,” Organ of C. L. 8. C.; 72 pages ; ten numbers ; $1.50 per year. 
“CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY DAILY MERALD,” Organ of Chautauqua Meetings, 


Address 
361 a 


<ncie 8 pages ; 48 columns. Daily in August; 18 numbers. Contains the Lectures 1.00 
Hither of the above sent by mail, postage paid,| per volume. Both Periodicals One Vear, $2.25. 


THEODORE L. FLOOD, Editor and Proprietor, 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part 1.—Mathematical Instruments 
Instruments 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


(144 pp.) Eloves,” ete., para 
) 


(1) Chestnut &,, Philadelphia. langues 


JOURNAL SEMI-MENSUEL. 


Les “ Récréations Philologiques,” par 


utre de “ The 


L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D, LL D., auteur des “ Causeries avec mes 

itront le ler et le 15 de ch mois , , 
sntorne and Slides (112 du “ 4 une a ithe ¢ Ine 
ne Chemical sines ; une étude sur le “ De Be = 
(188 pp.) de l’abonnement, $2.00 par an, $1.00 


ir du ler février. Chaque numéro contiendra une 
y of Lyons” ; des études sur la grammaire et sur 


de César, et une correspondance avec les abonnés, Le prix 
ur six 
York, Un numéro sera envoyé prod aux 


rT, 74 West 35th Street, 


A partir du 15 mars les ‘ Réeréations ament 14 et 
4, couverture, Le programme du 


compagners le numéro du 


of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 
Drawing Materials. 
% Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
“Animals and for instruction with object. 
a natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
= 
C 
: 


